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‘URRICULUM reconstruction has held a prominent place 

in educational research for more than a decade. The 

whole movement has arisen from an ever-growing and 
widespread dissatisfaction with the schools and their products. 
That such a situation should arise is a perfectly normal con- 
sequence of our American endeavor to educate the masses in 
precisely the same way and by means of substantially the 
same curriculum as preceding generations had followed for a 
relatively select few. Soon or later thinking men and women 
were bound to realize that curriculums cannot be the same 
always and everywhere any more than physicians can pre- 
scribe like remedies to unlike patients indiscriminately. The 
discontent engendered by such conditions finally aroused 
educators to the necessity of making sane provision for vast 
numbers of children of every type and degree of ability, living 
under present-day conditions, and required to meet modern 
demands and circumstances. 

Research workers have busied themselves in the quest for 
objective methods, new approaches, and new techniques. Many 
worth-while contributions have been made but, as yet, we 
are far from reaping satisfactory results. Opinions as to what 
should be taught, why, when, and to whom, vary from ex- 
tremists who would “scrap the past” entirely to those guilty 
of chauvinism. The whole venture is an exceedingly compli- 
cated one and involves certain factors not taken into account 
by most of our “scientific” investigators. Furthermore, such 
a gigantic undertaking requires time, and procrastination is 
no characteristic of American life. 

Such being the case, the course of study has been taken up 
as an effective instrument for meeting immediate needs. Teach- 
ers and administrators have earnestly endeavored to improve 
their courses and a goodly measure of success has crowned 
their efforts. Whereas courses of study were, in the past, chiefly 
page and subject indexes to accompany a given set of texts, 
or perhaps a pocket manual of rules and regulations, today 
hundreds of courses are in existence the covers of which are 
fairly packed with helpful material, suggestions, and guidance. 


Studying Catholic Progress 
Noting this general situation, we Catholics turn our atten- 
tion naturally to our own schools. We wonder just how far 
they have been influenced, consciously or otherwise, and 
whether the influence exerted has been beneficial or detri- 
menta!. That they have been influenced is desirable for, as one 
Writer puts it: 
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Leon, S.L. 


“We can no more hope completely to isolate Catholic education 
from the prevailing educational trends of our country than we 
can hope completely to isolate our Catholic men and women from 
the prevailing trends of the day. It is therefore our duty to be 
thoroughly alive to what is going on in the educational world 
about us that we may always endeavor to be in the forefront 
rather than to trail along behind.” 


We might add to this quotation that it is of extreme im- 
portance that we be on our guard, that we reject vigorously 
all that is objectionable or useless without neglecting to accept 
every possible assistance for the improvement of our work. 
To act otherwise would be only to place handicaps upon our 
pupils and to risk defeating the very ends we seek. 

It was the challenge of just this problem which, slightly 
more than a year ago, inaugurated an investigation into dio- 
cesan courses of study for elementary schools. The survey 
made was, in some respects, complete, and the enlightenment 
supplied was most gratifying. It was possible also to make 
some interesting comparisons based on the one and only pre- 
vious study made in this field. This was the work of Reverend 
L. A. McNeill, superintendent of schools in the diocese of 
Wichita, Kansas. In his study, however, Father McNeill re- 
ceived responses from only 37 dioceses and was able to in- 
clude only fourteen courses in his evaluation. In the present 
investigation, responses were obtained from every diocese and 
archdiocese, including the two Greek ones, and 37 courses 
were evaluated. A thirty-eighth course was received too late 
to be included. 


Types of Diocesan Courses 

In response to the questions asked in gathering the desired 
information many interesting and enlightening details were 
supplied which lent themselves to usable data. The following 
tabulation shows a comparison of types of diocesan courses 
in use in 1928 and in 1936. 

Types of Courses of Study 1936 
Diocesan courses 56 

Own courses 46 

Others’ courses 
Community courses 
Text apportionments 
State courses 
Courses not specified 
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37 
~ Stanford, E. V., “Catholic Education in a Changing World,’ The Catholic 


tional Review. Vol. 32 (June, 1934), p. 323. 
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It will be seen from these data that, on the whole, the trend 
toward multiplication of diocesan courses seems rather extra- 
ordinary. In eight years the number of available courses has 
almost tripled and the number of dioceses using diocesan 
courses has more than doubled. 

Another tabulation, covering the entire 107 dioceses and 
archdioceses listed according to the number of elementary 
schools therein, shows that diocesan courses predominate in 
the larger dioceses and decrease noticeably among the smaller 
ones, though there are exceptions at both ends. The dates 
supplied in this table also reveal some interesting items. Only 
10 courses antedate Father McNeill’s study (1928). Five of 
the dioceses which these represent did not respond to his 
appeal, and of the other five only one has not at least partially 
revised its course. This one course, however, was rated “ex- 
cellent” at the time and still surpasses many others. A notable 
fact is that practically all courses in existence eight years ago 
bave since been either partially or completely revised. Twenty- 
two courses and parts of three others were issued in or since 
i930. During the five years preceding 1930, eight courses and 
parts of two more were constructed. Four were issued previous 
to 1925, one of these being before 1920. Besides the 37 courses 
included in this study and the nine which were unavailable, 
five other dioceses indicated that they were working on one, 
and eighteen more contemplate doing so. 


Rating of Diocesan Courses 

So far nothing has been said of the quality of these diocesan 
productions. Data of this nature were gathered through a 
careful analysis and evaluation of all available courses. In 
order that the courses of study might be rated as objectively 
and as uniformly as possible, the criteria used were those fixed 
by the Stratemeyer and Bruner investigation? at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1926. This investigation involved 
the selection of competent judges, and the rating of nine thou- 
sand elementary-school courses of study. After numerous 
points of strength and weakness were tabulated and classified 
it was found that they tended to group. under certain head- 
ings which, in final form, reduced to the five major dvisions: 
objectives, organization of subject matter, pupil needs, teacher 
needs, and mechanical make-up. Each course was rated accord- 
ing to these five items and also as a whole. 

The evaluation of diocesan courses was made, in general, 
according to this form though some differentiation had to be 
made, particularly on the score of religion. The difficulty 
offered by this subject arises not so much from the specific 
course in religion as from the peculiar and conspicuous position 
which religion must hold if the course is to be considered dis- 
tinctively Catholic. The evaluation of a diocesan course must 
take into account its Catholicity. Judgment, on this point was 
made according to evidence supplied through statement of aims 
and objectives, correlation, references, and activities. 

After the 37 courses covered in this study had been analyzed 
and evaluated individually, a summary was made of the ratings 
assigned to each of the five major divisions and to each course 
as a whole. Five ratings were used: excellent, very good, good, 
fair, and poor. The following were the results. As a whole, only 
three courses were listed as “excellent.” Seven were “very 
good,” thirteen were “good.” This makes a total of 23 courses, 
or 62 per cent, receiving a rating of “good” or higher. Now 
let us look at the five major divisions. Three courses list no 
objectives whatsoever, and four make no provision at all for 
pupil needs. Perhaps the following will help us to visualize 
the ratings for these five sections. Considering only the items 
rated as “good” or higher we find: 


*Stratemeyer, F. B., and Bruner. H. B., Rating Elementary School Courses of Study. 
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Objec- Subject Pupil Teacher Mechanic. 
tives Matter Needs Needs al Make-up 
No. of Dioceses 26 21 19 18 29 
Fer Cent of Dioceses 70 57 51 50 78 
Teacher needs, then, are to be found at the bottom of the 
scale and mechanical make-up rates highest. All this shows g 
definite lack of balance. Much more care should be given to 
pupil and teacher needs and considerably less, in many cases 
at least, to mechanical make-up. 


Public-School Influence 

If we are inclined to doubt the influence exerted by public. 
education on our schools, we should note here an instance of 
it in course-of-study making. Three of the five subjects appear. 
ing most frequently in these courses are history, geography, 
and civics or citizenship. One diocese even provides for a fusion 
course in the lower grades. Of the 37 diocesan courses, 36 ip. 
clude history ; 32, geography; and 27, civics and citizenship, 
besides six others in social studies combined and two in social 
conduct. What is all this but following the prevailing tendency 
to emphasize the social rather than the individual life of our 
people? Again, we note the appearance of courses in elemen. 
tary science, and an increasing number of courses in health 
and physical education while physiology has almost disap 
peared. Furthermore there is a marked tendency to begin these 
subjects in first grade rather than farther up, as was done 
formerly. 

With regard to mechanical details, there are a few points 
worthy of note. One of these is the tendency away from the 
one-volume course covering all grades and subjects. Two dio 
ceses issue their courses in three sections, primary, inter- 
mediate, and higher; two others issue separate subject vol- 
umes; and yet another two, separate grade volumes. Other 
forms used are loose leaf and mimeographed or multigraphed 
copies bound simply and inexpensively. We should here note 
« difference in diocesan and public-school tendencies. Harap’ 
found in his recent survey of public-school courses that there 
were more mimeographed courses than printed ones. This cir- 
cumstance he thought due to economic causes or, possibly, 
reflecting experimental study. Such is not the case with dio- 
cesan courses. In the summary of ratings it was seen that the 
highest rating was given to mechanical make-up. Practically 
75 per cent of the courses are printed and bound or in loose 
leaf form, a few of these being unnecessarily elaborate. This is 
a regrettable fact for a course of study should first and fore. 
most be practical. 


Courses in Religion 
The most disconcerting disclosure of this study is the unsat- 
isfactory organization of religious instruction. Only 26 of the 
37 courses include religion at all. In these 26 there is a definite 
trend in the right direction but it is only a trend where one has 
2 right to look for vigorous life. A few religion courses have 
been produced wherein doctrine and practice, liturgy and bible 
study have been blended into a lifelike, inspiring whole which 
should make for efficiency and thoroughness. Other courses 
have attempted this same procedure but have failed to vitaliz 
it sufficiently. Then, too, a large percentage of the courses 
which include religion have confined it to so many pages of 
a manual not otherwise marked as Catholic. Still others have 
listed beautiful religious objectives to be sought in secular 

branches, but they remain mere objectives. 
“The materials of the curriculum are Catholicized insofar # 
Catholic principles give Catholic interpretation to the profane 
materials, which have no meaning in themselves. It has been rec 


’Harap, H., “Survey of Courses of Study Published in the Last Two Years.” Jou 


of Educational Research. Vol. 28, p. 651 (May, 1936). 
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ognized for some time that the Catholic school is not functioning 
well as a Catholic school as long as religion is confined to a sepa- 
rate class of instruction.’ 

Why this situation should exist in the heart of our school 
system is difficult to comprehend. We say and we mean that we 
want our schools to be Christ-centered. Why then this neglect 
of the most vital subject? The literature of Catholic religious 
education has long reflected a dissatisfaction with our inade- 
quacy in this respect, and this discontent becomes more and 
more vocal as time passes but progress seems disappointingly 
slow. However, “the mills of God grind slowly and re.igious 
education is too vital a thing to be experimented with hastily 
or lightly. The emerging tendency seems a healthy one that 
alert Catholic educators should strive earnestly to promote. 
If religion courses are in the minority it is probably due to an 
unwillingness to risk losing the good points of the old methods 
while striving for the new. 


Courses Good and Poor 

Let us go back now to the problem originally proposed: 
What have Catholic educators accomplished in constructing 
courses of study for the elementary schools? Has their line of 
procedure kept close to the Catholic ideal, or has it lost itseif 
in the melée of modern educational theories? From the evi- 
dence supplied in this investigation it is obvious that many 
Catholic leaders are alive to the necessity of building good 
courses. Such leaders mindful of the fact that grace ever builds 
on nature, have constructed courses of study which are not 
only genuinely Catholic but which embody all the natural ad- 
vantages that sound educational psychology has produced. As 
Father Johnson says,® “We cannot return to the old formal 
curriculum, for the simple reason that such a curriculum would 
be utterly inadequate under present conditions.” 

On the other hand, too many seem not to have grasped the 


{Cronin, Rev. J, T., A Basic Plan for Catholic Curriculum Construction, Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation. Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1927, p. 61. 

5Johnson, Rev. G., The Curriculum of the Catholic Elementary School. Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation, Catholic University of America, 1919, p. 1. 
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ruth that if our schools are to be a real educative agency they 
must assume responsibility for preparing modern children to 
meet the exigencies of a complex modern life. It is true that 
the elementary teacher of today has an overburdened schedule, 
and that something is quite sure to be neglected. So much the 
greater reason is there for constructing a manual of guidance 
that will bring to the classroom teacher the best of modern 
progress, organized in such a way as to prevent the loss of 
even one whit of those superior qualities proper to our educa- 
tional system. 

Insofar as the-course of study reflects actual practice, the 
secular branches are far from adequately developed. Mere out- 
lines of subject matter to be infused through drill and recita- 
tion are incapable of satisfying modern needs. The complexity 
of life in these times has found expression in an ever-expanding 
curriculum. It is the business of those who make courses of 
study so to organize and simplify its materials that youthful 
minds and busy teachers be not overwhelmed by the vastness 
of their problems. Catholic leadership must persist in the effort 
to evaluate secular progress and to inject into diocesan courses 
ct study a comparable wealth of activities and wholesome ex- 
perience. Mere textbook knowledge is not enough; it must be 
made to function or we deceive ourselves in calling our work 
education in the true sense. 

In conclusion, it must be repeated that construction of dio- 
cesan courses of study has not yet reached a satisfactory status. 
The secular branches are too often treated inadequately or at 
least are not Catholicized. Religion courses are far from being 
satisfactorily developed. That subject which should be most 
marked by the fire of enthusiasm is too often left dull and un- 
inspiring. Nevertheless, there is in all this no reason for becom- 
ing disheartened, but rather a powerful incitement to put forth 
greater effort toward making every diocesan course of study 
measure up to the best in every way. The supreme achieve- 
ment to be sought, as essential to our mission, is the produc- 
tien of a distinctively Catholic course of study. May this 
effort provide at least some slight stimulus to greater zeal in 
accomplishing this aim! 


Recent Development of Teaching Religion 
in Secondary Schools sister M. Rose Eileen, CS.C. 


INCE the dawn of the twentieth 
* century, the teaching of religion 
in American schools has passed 
through a veritable renaissance. Like all 
movements toward reform, the present 


protests against religion texts, methods, 
and content, from men of vision and 
scholarship like Doctor Shields, Doctor 
Dunney, Monsignor Pace, and Father 


the improvement of religious instruction 
in the secondary schools of America. 
Under the intellectual leadership of 
Monsignor Pace, the Catholic Uni- 


period of enlivened interest was 
initiated by an era of discontent with 
existing practices in teaching religion 
inaugurated by the advance of the 
psychological study of the content and 
method of teaching other high-school 
subjects. The initial urge to this spirit 
of reform was induced by the conference 
in Germany in 1904 of the Practical 
Catechists of Southern Germany 
through whose efforts the famous 
Munich method of teaching religion was 
introduced into the educational world. 
In the United States the first decade of 
the present century witnessed occasional 


MacEachern. Early in the second part 
of the second decade, the note of dis- 
content previously sounded had become 
more insistent and sustained and had 
resulted in serious efforts here and there 
to remedy some, at least, of the all too 
apparent weaknesses in religious educa- 
tion on the high-school level. 

When the Catholic University of 
America with its finger on the pulse of 
educational needs in our nation offered 
to the secondary schools of the country 
in 1912 a program of affiliation by which 
they might be accredited with this 
pontifical institute of learning, it blazed 
the trail for concerted efforts toward 


versity devised a course in religion 
which broke with the traditional three- 
compartment course of dogma, morals, 
and worship, and sought to present in 
its syllabus for affiliated schools a four- 
year religion course whose units of study 
were woven around the Church as the 
unifying and vitalizing theme. It is not 
my present purpose to defend this cur- 
riculum in the light of present stand- 
ards of religious instruction, but it is 
not difficult to prove that the Catholic 
University course was the first con- 
sistent effort in America to present a 
syllabus in high-school religion attempt- 
ing a psychological rather than a logical 
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approach. One of the most regrettable 
weaknesses of the affiliation program 
lay in the fact that the University failed 
to offer the teachers of its accredited 
schools any helpful suggestions as tv 
methods or materials other than a list 
of topics to be taught. When profes- 
sional training in the technique of teach- 
ing religion was meager, and when texts 
developed according to the laws of learn- 
ing were almost unknown, it was ventur- 
ous to expect that inadequately trained 
teachers should evolve an_ efficient 
technique in teaching a new course in 
religion, the chief merit of which seemed 
to lie in its breaking with the logical 
divisions of graduate theology courses. 
Certainly the content of the Catholic 
University affiliation program placed an 
almost insuperable burden of responsi- 
bility on the individual teacher. It 
challenged personal initiative to a 
heroic degree. Those of us, shall I say 
privileged to teach these courses in the 
“early days” can most assuredly testify 
to the countless hours we spent poring 
over the Catholic Encyclopedia and 
other similar source books, digesting 
articles on the hierarchy and the various 
governmental agencies of the Church in 
order that we might not only find 
adequate information, but, moreover, 


that we might prepare that information 
in a more digestible form for adolescent 


minds. I use the term information 
advisedly, for in those days we had 
learned little of the technique of teach- 
ing religion as an appreciation and 
activity subject. Frankly, I, for one, 
will admit that efforts to present these 
intellectual materials effectively and effi- 
ciently were not always successful. How- 
ever, the very realization of needs and 
weaknesses induced a spirit of whole- 
some criticism which eventually brought 
about some much-needed reform and 
elicited greatly desired assistance from 
those competent to guide struggling and 
erring teachers. 


The Situation in 1924 


The previously mentioned note of dis- 
content with current practices in teach- 
ing religion in secondary schools con- 
tinued to reverberate widely and had 
swelled to crescendo effects by the early 
twenties. In 1923, the University of 
Notre Dame, assembling at that time 
the largest enrollment of religious in a 
summer school in the United States, 
undertook to make the subject of reli- 
gion in secondary schools a topic of 
intensive research in its recently organ- 
ized school of education. Accordingly, in 
the summer of 1924, a questionnaire was 
circulated on the campus among the 
teachers of religion for the purpose of 
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finding facts concerning specified aims, 
scope, and content of high-school reli- 
gion courses; methods and devices em- 
ployed in the teaching of religion; pro- 
fessional training of teachers of religion; 
and current procedure regarding credit 
administration. The results of the ques- 
tionnaire were published in the first 
research bulletin of the school of educa- 
tion in the fall of 1924. Viewed in the 
light of present standards the study 
revealed surprising facts. The current 
practices attested to by teachers from 
all over the United States who answered 
this questionnaire were convincing proof 
that the teaching of religion in the sec- 
ondary schools of the country was in 
dire need of revision and enrichment. 
If we consider only the question of 
textbooks then in use, the information 
gleaned from this research bulletin 
seems startling to those who have lived 
to experience the help derived in teach- 
ing religion from the newer and im- 
proved texts. In 1924 the Christian. 
Brothers’ Catechisms No. 4 and 5 were 
the most widely used texts in our 
high-school religion courses. Deharbes 
Catechism ‘and Perry’s Instructions 
followed in popularity as close seconds. 
The Baltimore Catechism, Wilmer’s, 
O’Brien’s, and Benziger’s Catechisms 
were used in approximately 20 per cent 
of the high schools of the country. The 
Visible Church and Conway’s Question 
Box had recently made their debut in 
the curriculum of a few of the more 
progressive high schools in their effort 
to improve the existing course in reli- 
gion. I cannot refrain from quoting 
Doctor Cooper’s vivid description of 
these catechism texts. I quote from a 
paper read by him at the meeting of 
the Catholic Educational Association 
and published in the Proceedings of the 
C. E. A., 1923, p. 211: “Our actual high- 
school religion textbooks are the half- 
grown grandchildren of graduate theol- 
ogy textbooks and resemble their grand- 
parents in true Mendelian fashion, 
feature for feature, limb for limb, and 
even down to the thumbprints. The 
general principle underlying their con- 
struction, however inarticulate this 
principle in the minds of their authors, 
has seemingly been: Begin with the 
technical graduate theology and work 
down to the boy and girl. Our principle 
should be the exact reverse of the 
above: Begin with the boy and girl and 
work up to religion.” What could be 
expected in the way of efficient teach- 
ing of religion when the only available 
texts were these deleted manuals of 
theology, or “baby catechisms” to which 
had been appended ‘some scriptural texts 
and footnotes of fine print for the pur- 
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pose of giving adolescents the oppor. 
tunity to exercise their memory and to 
develop their ability to use high-sound- 
ing phrases of whose meaning they were 
not infrequently woefully ignorant. 
The content of high-school religion 
courses, according to the facts revealed 
by the Notre Dame Research Bulietin 
of 1924, comprised the logical presenta. 
tion of the three divisions of theology: 
namely, dogma, morals, and worship, 
Efforts to present this material accord- 
ing to the nature and needs of adoles- 
cent mentality were not apparent from 
the facts revealed in the study. Like. 
wise, little effort was made to unify or 
vitalize this material. With the theories 
of mental discipline and transfer of 
training unmodified by later psycho- 
logical experiment still formally adhered 
to in educational parlance, religion 
teachers continued to exact of their stu- 
dents memorized recitations of cateche- 
tical material in order that this body of 
facts in some way might develop the 
religious life of the student. Not in- 
frequently these students were rated 
upon their ability to recite verbatim 
whole chapters from catechism texts. 
In regard to the objectives of the 
teaching of religion as they were 
revealed by the study already quoted, 
it would seem that the chief purpose 
of all religious instruction on the high- 
school level appeared to have been to 
give the student a logically developed 
body of information concerning dogmas, 
morals, and worship in the hope that 
this information, in some way or other, 
might contribute to the growth of the 
student’s love for God and the Church. 


Religion Essentially Life 

What a miraculous transformation 
has taken place in secondary religious 
instruction if we consider even briefly 
the more important features of our 
newer religion courses! 

The one constant factor of the reli- 
gion courses now and in the past is the 
essential and basic content of all reli- 
gion courses whether they be given on 
the elementary, the secondary, or the 
college level. So far as content is con- 
cerned there is never a chance for dis- 
cussion of the fundamental “what” of a 
religion course. Necessarily the subject 
matter is our divine faith; truths, prin- 
ciples, practice, and defense, from scrip- 
tural and traditional sources. Revelation 
is always the guide in religion. It is the 
firm anchor imexperimentation in teach- 
ing religion which saves us from peril 
of shipwreck on the shoals of fads and 
fancies which often beset education in 
the profane subjects. The renaissance in 
religious education, therefore, has not 
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changed the essential content of the 
course, but it has brought consistent 
efforts to enrich this essential content by 
the inclusion of topics which were un- 
heard of in the older courses and to 
present the content with a functional 
import, for religion is essentially life 
and life is known and manifested by 
activity. Religion cannot be merely a 
matter of things believed; it is virtue 
practiced. The compelling force of the 
doctrines of the Incarnation and 
Redemption must fructify in virtue in 
the individual soul, otherwise intellec- 
tual acceptance of them will only bring 
a more terrifying condemnation in eter- 
nity. Faith in the mystery of Christmas 
must produce a life marked by Christ- 
life conduct, else the dogmatic truth is 
sterile and futile for the individual soul. 

Since a definite knowledge and appre- 
ciation of specific aims in the execution 
of any art is essential for success, teach- 
ers of religion have come to place great 
emphasis on the necessity of knowing 
the specific goal to be determined by the 
teaching of every topic in religion. 
Examination of the newer courses of 
study reveals that encouraging progress 
has been made in this matter. We no 
longer find the aim of religion classes 
expressed in the vague and abstract goal 
of helping children to learn to love God. 
Our aim in teaching the virtue of justice 
is no longer to give information about 
virtue, but to induce a love for, and 
a practice of this virtue. In teaching the 
subject of prayer it is not the objective 
of the teacher to give the pupil un- 
limited information or _ intellectual 
content about prayer, but rather to 
inspire in the pupil a love for prayer 
and to develop the habit of prayer in 
his individual life. In effective teaching 
of any subject it is obviously necessary, 
therefore, at the very beginning to set 
up objectives to be attained if the 
teacher is to provide procedures which 
are to effect those objectives, otherwise 
teaching becomes  purposeless, and 
purposeless acts are both unintelligent 
and ineffectual in any art. There have 
been then, of late, thoughtful efforts to 
clarify, definitize, and elaborate the 
aims of teaching specific" topics in reli- 
gion in order to meet the needs and 
abilities of high-school students. Teach- 
ing religion is no longer regarded as 
essentially a matter of offering en- 
lightenment. It attempts to induce atti- 
tudes, to instill appreciations, and to 
deepen habits; it develops religious 
intellect, it aims to strengthen the will 
and to purify and supernaturalize the 
emotions. As a result of this clarifica- 
tion of objectives, teachers have been 
enabled to select appropriate techniques 
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to accomplish the determined goals for 
the study of religion as they have been 
enabled to do for the other subjects of 
the high-school curriculum. The fine art 
of teaching, like any other fine art, rests 
upon definite principles of execution. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
develop the question of modern methods 
of teaching religion, for that subject is 
a limitless one and could not be treated 
adequately here. Rather its purpose is 
to attempt to show the significant trends 
in the teaching of religion irrespective 
of the specific methods which may be 
employed by individual teachers. There 
is no method which is a panacea for the 
ills of teaching and an overemphasis on 
specific methods may make for regret- 
table weakness in religious instruction. 
It is the spirit which ultimately teaches 
most effectively. If this be wanting, no 
method will offer a substitute and in no 
field is this truth so evident as in the 
teaching of religion, for here we are 
working with souls, and it is the com- 
munication of spirit with spirit which 
spells success. 

The most significant modern trend in 
secondary religious instruction is the 
tendency and effort to vitalize religious 
truth. Dogma is no longer presented as 
a mechanical unity, but as an organic 
whole adapted to the pupil’s own expe- 
riences in such a way as to make reli- 
gious truths the very soul and vivify- 
ing spirit of life. In the newer view 
dogma is not crystalline; it is living. 
Students are not merely reactionless 
receptacles for memorized dogmatic 
facts, but, in a certain sense, they are 
thought of as contributing agencies to 
the assimilation of truth through their 
efforts to make of it the motive force 
affecting conduct. This new tendency 
toward the vitalization of dogma may 
be best illustrated by a brief comparison 
of the old and the new way of teaching 
the subject of grace. Some few years ago 
the study of grace was developed in 
something like the following procedure: 
Students were required to memorize a 
technical definition of grace from some 
approved catechism. By way of assist- 
ance a thorough teacher undertook to 
define and explain for her students the 
various terms found in the definition: 
gift, gratuitous, theological, etc. Stu- 
dents were trained to give finely chiseled 
distinctions between the efficient, the 
meritorious, the instrumental, and the 
final cause of grace. Then an attack was 
made on the subject of merit, and again 
fine distinctions between condign and 
congruous merit were demanded. In 
much the same way the sacramentals, as 
channels of grace, were presented to the 
utter confusion of the student. 


Grace as Friendship 

Today, that subject of grace is pre- 
sented in a very different manner. The 
approach to the topic is made through 
the utilization of the natural instinct 
of the human heart for friendship. No 
normal son or daughter of the human 
race is there who would not desire and 
treasure an intimate, satisfying, and 
beneficial friendship. Grace is the name 
we give such a friendship when the 
friend of the soul is God! Proceeding 
from a discussion of this basic and 
apparent truth in a simple and inspiring 
way, a picture of Christ’s desire for 
friendship with the human soul is 
painted through an intimate study of 
His friendship for Magdalen, the 
Samaritan woman, the Apostles, and 
others, as this desire is revealed in the 
pages of the New Testament. Special 
emphasis is placed on the study of 
Christ’s farewell message to His Apos- 
tles at the Last Supper as it is so 
magnificently recorded in the pages of 
the eagle-eyed John. Christ’s yearning 
for intimate union with these creatures 
of His choice and through them for each 
individual soul is made then the prepa- 
ration for the explanation of this diffi- 
cult and theological subject of grace. 
Christ Himself, in order that there 
might be no danger of misunderstand- 
ing His mode of friendship, gave its 
explanation Himself in that beautiful 
picture of the vine and the branches 
spoken to His chosen twelve at His 
farewell banquet with them. So intense 
was His yearning to communicate Him- 
self intimately with His creatures that 
not even the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist which He had only that very 
evening instituted before the astonished 
gaze of the first priests could satisfy 
that craving. His coming in the Sacra- 
mental Species would be occasional and 
limited in duration. Infinite Wisdom 
foreseeing this difficulty had devised a 
permanent mode of union, but the secret 
of its beauty had been locked in the 
mind of the Triune God until His only 
Son was about to give the surest and 
most convincing proof of His infinite 
love for men by His Passion and Death. 
Seated with His chosen ones for the last 
time on this earth, Christ explains 
clearly and unmistakably the mode of 
this union under the symbol of the vine 
and the branch. The bond of enduring 
friendship was to be a communication 
of His own life to the souls refreshed 
by the cleansing waters of baptism. As 
a single ray of the sun penetrating a 
prism diffuses the light of the sun in 
all its rainbow loveliness, so a ray of 
the Divine Life penetrating the human 
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soul through the mystic rite of water 
and words would give that soul a 
permanent participation of the Divine 
Life which would diffuse itself in the 
loveliness of the Godward virtues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. So long as 
that soul would will to retain this 
pristine loveliness, God would continue 
to communicate His life in intimate 
union with that soul which would yet 
not cease to be itself, much as the flame 
of fire communicating its light and heat 
to a cold, dark bar of iron plunged into 
the throbbing, flaming furnace while 
communicating its properties does not 
change the essential nature of the iron. 
Withdrawn from contact with the flame 
it immediately resumes its former quali- 
ties. This communication of, and partic- 
ipation in, the Life of God is what the 
Voice of God, speaking through the 
Church, has called sanctifying grace. 
From this or a similar explanation, 
grace is seen as God’s device for perma- 
nent union with the human soul. Ob- 
viously the old difficulties in teaching 
this dogmatic truth disappear when the 
topic is thus vitalized. Moreover, effec- 
tive correlation can be developed from 
this approach. Baptism comes to be 
thought of as the initial visit of the 
Holy Trinity to the soul, the act by 
which the Triune God becomes the 
permanent Guest of the soul, the visit 
which forever constitutes the soul as a 
child of God, for as in the natural order 
an individual is the child of those who 
have communicated to it natural life, 
so in the supernatural life the soul be- 
comes the child of Him who com- 
municates to it a supernatural life. For 
a clearer understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this supernatural truth the cere- 
mony of baptism is studied. With ab- 
solute certainty of fulfillment and assur- 
ance born of divine promise, the sur- 
pliced priest at the baptismal font 
speaks directly to the unclean spirit, 
that unholy guest who has dwelt within 
the soul as a consequence of Adam’s sin 
before the sparkling waters of baptism 
have purged that soul of this unwelcome 
guest. The student hears those stupend- 
ous words: “Depart from this child and 
give place to the Holy Spirit.” Im- 
mediately, by virtue of these divinely 
powerful words, Satan flees from that 
soul and the Holy Trinity comes to live 
therein. 


The Malice of Sin 


But Satan will give himself no peace 
until with connivance of him from 
whose soul he has been expelled he shall 
be reinstated by personal grievous sin 
in the domicile which he regards as his 
own personal property, that dwelling 
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from which he can attack God most 
viciously. From this viewpoint sin is 
seen, not as a negative thing, but as a 
treason in which the sinner reverses the 
formula by which he was made a Chris- 
tian and literally says: “Depart, Holy 
Spirit, away, and make room for the 
unclean spirit so that he may dwell 
within my soul.” Mortal sin is presented 
in all its malice as a substitution of 
Satan for God, a pollution of the temple 
of the soul which had been solemnly 
pronounced the dwelling place of the 
Triune God, the guest chamber of the 
Holy Trinity. But in order that the 
substitution may not be final and 
irrevocable in its consequences, penance, 
that other channel of grace, is viewed 
as a renewal of the divine indwelling: 
the intimate loving, repentant restora- 
tion of the union of God with the soul 
which has come to be tormented by the 
divine absence. With this view of grace, 
prayer appears relatively simple. It is 
but another means of deepening inti- 
macy with the Divine Guest of the soul. 
It is no longer thought of as a mere 
recitation of memorized formulas pro- 
nounced at stated times, but the 
friendly, personal, pleading, loving 
conversation of the soul with a Friend, 
not one who seems far away but who 
is the unseen Guest of the depths of the 
individual soul. Meditation is taught as 
the loving, attentive thought of the life 
and character of this abiding Friend. 
High-school youth is easily converted 
to its practice when grace has been 
taught in this manner. Moreover, the 
subject of merit which formerly offered 
so many difficulties in its successful 
teaching now becomes more easily 
understood and appreciated. The union 
of the divine and the human nature in 
Christ made a God-man. So the union 
of grace with a soul makes, so to speak, 
a deified man. And as the actions of 
Christ because of the union of the 
divine nature with His human nature 
became divine acts, so those of a soul 
in the state of friendly and intimate 
union with God become supernatural 
and, therefore, are capable of a super- 
natural reward. This is merit in the 
strict sense of the word. 


Theology Translated 


This principle of vitalization, as illus- 
trated seeks to present religious truths 
as living forces, potent with the force- 
fulness of eternity and capable of in- 
fluencing conduct most effectively. God 
is made to appear as Life and the Sec- 
ond Person of the Holy Trinity as the 
Incarnate Life, who together with the 
Holy Spirit is the supernatural life- 
giving Guest of the soul regenerated by 
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the waters of baptism. The sacraments 
are presented as divine efforts to com. 
municate or to deepen this divine life 
in the soul. The Church is regarded not 
as a dead entity, nor an impersonal 
organization, but as a life pulsing with 
energy and activity communicated to jt 
by the Holy Spirit dwelling within the 
individual souls which compose that 
Church. The liturgy and its wealth of 
symbolic action comes to be thought of 
as the outward expression of that inner 
life of grace working through the ip. 
dividual soul, the voice of the Spouse 
speaking to her well-beloved, the voice 
of the Living Christ addressing the 
Eternal Father, the pleading voice of 
Christ urging pardon and mercy for the 
members of His Mystical Body. 

From the foregoing illustration it can 
be readily seen that the terminology 
and manner of presenting dogmatic 
materials in the newer courses is neces- 
sarily marked by an effort to translate 
the theological concepts and terms into 
expressions which can be understood by 
high-school students and can arouse a 
vital response, at the same time equip- 
ping the student with strong intellectual 
moorings for his later spiritual life. 

© 
FUNDAMENTALS IN 
EDUCATION 


Most people have memories of their 
school days. Those who have will acclaim 
a suggestion of Doctor Nicholas Murray 
Butler that American education needs a 
simplification along lines of the old school. 
He believes that many social ills and in- 
dividual shortcomings may be attributed to 
deficiencies in schooling. He criticizes sys- 
tems that glorify teaching methods above 
instruction and the “grotesque notion” that 
children are the best judges of courses 
which will. be most beneficial to them. 

Citing the frequency with which grad- 
uates from schools and colleges are involvéd 
in crime, Dr. Butler said of the old time 
schools: “It has been customary to abuse 
and sneer at the little red school house of 
two generations ago, but if that little red 
school house was presided over by a teacher 
of warm personality with a genius for im- 
pressing himself upon the group of pupils 
of various ages and states of advancement 
which surround him, it was an almost ideal 
educational instrumentality. If the mani- 
festations of individual temperament and 
character, personal and social, which con- 
fronts us day by day are the result of what 
is called education, then something pretty 
serious is the matter with education. Our 
generation of Americans emphasizes elabo- 
rate buildings, “large proportions and en- 
dowment funds, fraternity and_ sorority 
hcuses rather than the education of stu 
cents in the fundamentals, values of char- 
acter, and standards of morality. — //:diana 
Catholic & Record. 
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A Health Program in Our Schools 


. VITH the departure of “the little 
W red schoolhouse” came a fuller 
and deeper appreciation of the 
value of well-lighted, well-ventilated 
classrooms; the knowledge, too, that 
many of the failures in our schools were 
caused by physical impediments and not 
by lack of intelligence. 

As far back as 1914 Lewis Terman! 
was asserting that from 15 to 30 per 
cent of school children were troubled 
with eye defects of some sort; that from 
10 to 20 per cent were suffering from 
defective hearing; and so on with the 
other common ailments of childhcod and 
adolescence. Terman, of course, would 
have extended a program of hygiene 
supposed to eradicate even the mental 
and character faults of the child; in 
short, a “preventive mental hygiene”’ 
seemingly dedicated to the production of 
the perfect child. In spite of his attempts 
to substitute a hazy form of mental 
sanitation for character training based 
upon religion, Terman brought home to 
the educational world the importance of 
giving time and thought to a health 
program. 

While it is the purpose of this paper 
to prove that a logical, systematic health 
program can be arranged in our Catholic 
schools, we might glance, for a moment, 
at the endeavors made by others to set 
up a system of education that was sup- 
posed to give to the world students of 
anew order — students who were physi- 
cally and mentally perfect specimens 
and who, as such, belonged to the state. 
Many government philosophies of today 
have established programs whose prime 
end is the development of perfect physi- 
cal beings. Moral and spiritual develop- 
ment have been set aside. Man is good 
and useful to the state only insofar as 
he is capable of bearing arms and aiding 
in the birth of children who are perfect 
social and physical animals. Such a phi- 
losophy has re-echoed, perhaps, in minor 
key, in our classrooms. Here and there 
along the educational front of our day 
we see subjects, once regarded as basic if 
teal, solid culture were to be obtained, 
dropped for courses whose main reason 
for existence seems to rest on the fact 
that they can be grasped by all. From 
the lips of palsied thinkers comes the 


cry: “We must turn from our schools 
_ *Principal, St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky. Th’s 
‘Sa paper read at the 34th annual convention of the 
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good citizens, healthy citizens. The state 
needs them.” 


A Well-Balanced Program 

Granted. The state needs and always 
will need just that — “good, healthy citi- 
zens.” But far more does the state need 
men and women who in their studies 
have rubbed shoulders with truth and 
beauty ; who have touched the hopes and 
ideals of the great figures of the past; 
who have been so drilled in the hard 
school of knowledge that they work for 
the state in a manner best conducive to 
the interests of the state. 

We plead for a just proportion. Let 
due emphasis be given to the physical 
side of the student’s life. The graduate 
who is physically able to carry out his 
plan in life is the one on whom we 
must pin our hopes for the future. But 
is there any reason why the physically- 
capable graduate should not be equipped 
with the fundamentals of a solid educa- 
tion instead of a smattering of science, 
history, political science, and household 
arts? 

Health programs, good in themselves, 
have a tendency to run amuck; to lose 
sight of first principles. Millions of dol- 
lars are spent annually in the erection 
of huge stadiums, athletic fields, club 
houses, gymnasiums, Say the wise men of 
educational boards: “The health of the 
American boy must be protected.” But 
what happens? The American boy is left 
to play on city streets and in vacant lots 
while that strange creature, the “Ameri- 
can athlete,’ makes lavish use of the 
elaborate gymnasiums and athletic fields. 
To the select few who belong to varsity 
squads are turned over all the athletic 
facilities that schools possess. And the 
other children? Let the city take care of 
them, some answer. But consider the fact 
that, in many cities only one boy out of 
five hundred has an opportunity to use 
playground facilities. Such a situation is 
radically wrong and should be given im- 
mediate attention. 

It is a strange situation. We worry 
and fret about the physical and mental 
health of our students; evolve beautiful 
theories about the trends of the modern 
adolescent mind; and—fail to do a 
thing in the shape of constructive work 
along the line of health programs. Elab- 
orate questionnaires are drawn up. John 
and Mary are bewildered by an imposing 
array of interrogations that they answer 
in a fashion not always reckoned with 
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by the interrogators. But where are we 
getting by all this? What, in a practical 
way, are we doing to see that the boy 
and girl make proper use of their leisure 
time? How are we attempting to in- 
culcate those habits: of clean living that 
must be the basis of any health pro- 
gram? Let’s forget the theory of physi- 
cal and mental hygiene and draw up a 
program that will be both sound in prin- 
ciple and practical in application. 

The idea of laying stress on mental 
health is not new in the Catholic school. 
The Great Teacher Himself left to man- 
kind the great cleanser of all mental ills 
— the sacrament of penance. Can we not 
bring home in more vivid fashion to our 
students the old, old truth that the con- 
fessional is the place where the mental 
ills are erased; troubles aired; scruples 
vanished; worries dissipated? What, 
after all, can any system of mental hy- 
giene hope to produce more than a clear 
conscience? Is not the priest, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost and gifted from on 
high with supernatural wisdom, the ideal 
psychologist ? Make our boys and girls 
understand that the minister of Christ 
is the one to whom mental difficulties 
should be brought. Surely a deeper ap- 
preciation of the sacrament of penance 
would result in a more sane and well- 
balanced mental life. 


Dealing with the Movies 

Wielding more and more of an influ- 
ence as time goes by motion pictures 
have become an immense power for good 
or evil. They are part and parcel of our 
American civilization, and say what we 
will, their popularity seems to be ever 
increasing. They present a problem, of 
course, that the Legion of Decency failed 
to solve completely. Through the mental 
lives of our Catholic boys and girls flit 
images and situations engendered by the 
latest movie. Such images and situations 
are, in many cases, utterly detrimental 
to the mental health, the spiritual wel- 
fare of our boys and girls. Just what 
can we do about the situation? 

‘Just this much: the work of the Legion 
of Decency must not be allowed to fal- 
ter. There is the danger that with the 
passing of time the Legion of Decency 
will be regarded merely as a crusade 
that once met with success but then 
died of its own accord. Catholic news- 
papers and periodicals ‘publish lists in 
which the various motion pictures are 
classed in accordance with certain ob- 
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jective standards. The idea is a sound 
one, but how many of our students ever 
glance at such lists? Why not have the 
lists posted on the bulletin boards in all 
classrooms? Bring home to the students 
the fact that certain pictures constitute 
at least a remote occasion of sin and 
should be and must be avoided. 

It amazes one, this influence that 
Hollywood is exerting on our youth. The 
sayings, the mannerisms of the various 
movie stars are sedulously imitated by 
boys and girls the country over. Any 
program whose aim is the promotion of 
mental health must deal with the movie 
situation if success is to be obtained. 


The Street Corner 

In the line of mental health nothing 
would be more beneficial than a program 
designed to lead our Catholic children 
away from the great American institu- 
tion known as the “street corner.” The 
establishment of recreational centers for 
Catholic children is becoming more and 
more of a necessity as home life dwindles 
to nothingness. We might observe in 
passing that so many of our boys, both 
of the elementary and secondary schools, 
seek the street corner because they have 
nowhere else to go. The erection of Cath- 
olic recreational centers would answer 
a crying need, for it is on the street 
corner that the filth and vice of a city 
receive full attention. Destroy the in- 
fluence of the street corner and you 
thereby wipe away many of the traits 
that are appearing even in our grade- 
school children. 


The Place of Psychology 

In considering mental hygiene in a 
purely technical sense we must observe 
that it is not the duty of the ordinary 
teacher to deal with abnormal men- 
tal conditions. Psychasthenia, dementia 
praecox, feeble-mindedness, and the like 
should be under the care of a specialist 
who is preferably attached to the staff 
of the school. We do not claim that the 
ordinary teacher should be either a 
trained psychologist or a skilled psychi- 
atrist..In an age that has steadily in- 
creased teacher requirements, however, 
there is no need for the teacher to be 
without at least a working knowledge of 
psychology. There have been those who 
have scoffed openly at everything done 
in the psychological field; those who 
have ridiculed the attempts to bring 
psychology into the field of learning. 
Such an attitude is unfair to say the 
least. Many of the claims that were made 
for intelligence tests and the like have 
failed, of course, but there is no reason 
why the truths found by psychologists 
should not be applied in the classroom. 
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It is rather bewildering. We see before 
us in the classroom forty or fifty pupils, 
each of them presenting his individual 
differences and problems. One has been 
“spoiled” at home; one is conceited; 
one is timid. . . . So the list could go on 
indefinitely. Yet it still remains the duty 
of the teacher to eradicate, wherever pos- 
sible, such defects. The task requires pa- 
tience; more training and understand- 
ing. Students, for instance, who are 
suffering from the much-abused symp- 
toms of “inferiority complexes” can 
be given very easy assignments to do 
intil they feel self-confidence returning. 
The strong-willed student must be shown 
the necessity of submitting to lawful 
authority, yet his will must not be 
broken. The conceited pupil must be 
humbled, yet a legitimate pride must be 
left with him. So the cases go— hun- 
dreds of them — that teachers the world 
over are meeting day after day in the 
classroom. And the remedies? They are 
the result of prayer, thought, proper 
teacher training, and a deep faith in the 
God who watches over all His children. 

Such, in brief, are our suggestions. 
Most of the problems touched were old 
—old as the evil that is in the world. 
They are basic in their formation, how- 
ever, deep-rooted in our life of today. 
Erase from the picture of the educational 
world the influence of bad books, bad 
motion pictures, the street corner; teach 
with a new vigor and power the value of 
the sacrament of penance. Then from 
our schools we shall turn graduates with 
alert, properly balanced minds that are 
able to survey modern civilization from 
a true perspective. 


The School Building 

It would be useless to deny the power- 
ful effect mental health has on the 
physical well-being of a person. Worry, 
intellectual problems of various sorts, all 
exert an influence on the general physi- 
cal condition. But presuming that the 
student is of the ordinary type with a 
normally balanced mind, just what can 
we do to insure his physical well-being ? 

There is the question of the school 
building itself. The dark, evil-smelling 
schools that Dickens painted with such 
a facile pen have gone, in most instances, 
but there still remain schoolhouses that 
are a far cry from the standards now set 
for the modern school. In many cases 
lack of money has proved the stumbling 
block to the erection of more sanitary 
school buildings, but there are certain 
requirements that can be met by all 
schools. 

1. The building must be kept clean. 
Teachers, as well as janitors, should see 
to it that dirt and trash do not accumu- 
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late in the classrooms or corridors. The 
entire building should be dusted every 
day. Toilets should receive specia! at. 
tention from the janitors. Drinking foun. 
tains should be properly cleaned. Back. 
boards and erasers should receive due 
attention. 

2. Classrooms should be properly ven. 
tilated. The day may come when all 
schools will have air-conditioned rooms. 
but until that day it is the duty o/ the 
individual teacher to guard the ventila- 
tion. It should be noted in this respect 
that the number of cubic feet of air 
space per pupil should determine the 
capacity of a room and not the number 
of desks that may be crowded into it, 

3. There should be proper illumina- 
tion. Light buff or very light green walls 
are preferable to white walls that reflect 
a strong glare. The lighting system 
should be installed and checked by ex. 
perts who have knowledge of the amount 
of light necessary for each room. 

4. If the school has a cafeteria ex- 
treme vigilance should be used to see 
that the cooking utensils are kept spot- 
less; that only properly approved food 
is served; that the food is touched as 
little as possible; that garbage is dis- 
posed of in scientific fashion; that work- 
ers in the cafeteria emphasize cleanliness 
of person at all times. 

5. The shower baths in school gym- 
nasiums should be kept thoroughly clean. 


Visiting Health Facilities 

An annual health inspection at least 
of all children should be part of the 
school curriculum. Co-operation with the 
city, county, and state boards of health 
is urged in this connection. Adenoids, 
tonsils, and the like when in a diseased 
state are sufficient to upset the learning 
processes in the child. The alert teacher 
will find opportunities to make many 
helpful suggestions in this regard. 

Many of our Catholic dioceses are co 
operating in splendid fashion with local 
and state health authorities, but there 
are still the laggards who maintain an 
attitude of complete indifference in re- 
gard to the formulation of health pro- 
grams. We can state from experience that 
the local and state boards of health are 
willing and anxious to work hand in hand 
with Catholic schools. In all cities Cath- 
olic schools are given, as far as health 
is concerned, the same aid and co-opera- 
tion that tax-supported schools receive. 
We have but to ask for assistance and it 
will be given u’. 

-At a state-wide parent-teacher asso 
ciation meeting held here in Louisville 
about a year ago, Dr. Rodman Leavell, 
our ‘esteemed director of health, stated 
that the Catholic schools made more ust 
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of the facilities for health than did the 
state-taxed schools. To make the matter 
local once more.... The Catholic 
schools of Louisville during the recent 
food disaster gave a notable example 
of just how important the co-operation 
of school and health authorities really 
is. By following the instructions of the 
Louisville board of health, particularly 
in regard to the typhoid inoculations, no 
epicemic of any type broke out after 
the flood waters subsided. When one 
considers that the flood catastrophe was 
the worst calamity this country has suf- 
fered — outside the world war — the 
small amount of sickness that came as 
an aftermath was really negligible. All 
praise to the health authorities, but 
praise also to the schools that followed 
the instructions issued by the authorities. 
If we co-operate with the local and state 
health boards half of the battle for the 
health of our Catholic children is won. 


Sight and Hearing 

Elaborate columns of statistics have 
been assembled to show the large num- 
ber of students who suffer from defective 
sight, and hearing. Here once again medi- 
cal inspection should be used, but the 
teacher can be of service in this regard 
by seeing that the lighting conditions 
of the room are good at all times and 
that pupils with defective vision or hear- 
ing are placed in the most advantageous 
positions. Many times the teacher, not- 
ing the condition of the child, can suggest 
to the parents that the child be examined 
by an oculist or ear specialist. Defects 
of the eye or ear, if left alone, will 
prove of serious consequence to the child 
as he goes through school life. The school 
career of many a child has been ruined 
because he failed to have eye or ear 
trouble corrected at an early stage in 
his school life. Where conditions make 
it impossible for an eye specialist to 
examine the children vision cards may be 
used by the teacher, though care must be 
exercised lest the eye defects be made 
to appear worse than they really are. 
Care should be taken too, to see that 
the type in the textbooks used by the 
child be of the proper size, spacing, etc. 

What has been said concerning eye 
and ear trouble is likewise true for de- 
fects of the teeth, nose, and throat. Bad 
teeth. in particular, cause nervousness, 
loss of appetite, and a dozen and one 
other physical ailments. The students 
should be impressed with the necessity 
of making at Teast semiannual visits to 
the dentist. 

Extreme vigilance should be used by 
all teachers to see that pupils with con- 
tagious diseases or skin troubles of any 
Variety are quickly dismissed from 
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school. A careful check on the reason for 
a boy’s absence will be helpful in this 
regard. Teachers should make sure that 
a child whose home has been quarantined 
is kept from school until the quarantine 
is actually lifted. 


Physical-Education Classes 

Wherever possible, organized physical 
education classes should be conducted. 
From many teachers we hear the cry: 
‘‘We have no time. The school curricu- 
lum is already overcrowded.” Strange 
how. there is time for drawing, singing, 
music appreciation, athletics for the ro- 
bust athlete, and a score of other sub- 
jects that, while important, will be of 
small value to the child who is handi- 
capped by poor health. When gymnasium 
classes are conducted they should be 
under the direction of a competent in- 
structor who has done graduate work in 
physical education. If no gymnasium is 
available then a small part of each class 
day should be put aside for setting-up 
exercises. Such exercises tend to correct 
posture faults and, if continued by the 
child throughout life, will go far toward 
preserving a good physical condition. 

Games of every variety, from ice 
hockey to swimming, should receive due 
emphasis. There is a “game instinct” in 
the hearts of us all, and nowhere is this 
instinct more prevalent than in the heart 
of the American boy. Participation in 
organized sports is one of the best meth- 
ods for the preservation of bodily vigor. 
Get the boy out on the athletic field in 
the afternoon and you can be sure that 
his time will be spent in a wholesome 
manner. Intramural sports can be organ- 
ized in well-nigh every school. 

Catholic summer camps might be men- 
tioned in this regard. There are hundreds 
of them the country over, and they are 
beginning to play an important part in 
our educational system. They answer in 
satisfactory fashion the old plea of just 
what can the boy do to occupy himself 
during the long summer vacation. The 
rates at such camps have decreased dur- 
ing the past few years until many of 
them are accessible to the boy who comes 
from a family of average means. Fur- 
ther experimentation with the Catholic 
summer camp should bring ever more 
successful results. Life at camp, if it does 
nothing else, brings the boy in contact 
with outdoor life and God’s glorious sum- 
mer sunshine world. 

Provisions have been made in many 
of our schools for courses in hygiene, 
but in many instances the emphasis has 
been placed on the physiological side 
of the question or in the development of 
topics like the effect that tobacco and 
alcohol have on the human system. The 
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need for abstract theorizing, particularly 
in the elementary schools, is small. The 
insistence should be placed on the formu- 
lation of health habits. In the lower 
grades, the students should concentrate 
on practical matters; correct posture, 
cleanliness in regard to face, hands, 
clothing, general appearance, etc.; cor- 
rect breathing; the ventilation of bed- 
rooms; the care of the mouth and teeth; 
the elimination of waste material from 
the body; co-operation with the health 
authorities. In the high school more at- 
tention can be paid to the purely biologi- 
cal, but the practical aims, bearing upon 
daily life should not be forgotten. 


Mental and Moral Health 

Finally our pupils should be taught 
the “Gospel of Clean Living.” They 
should be constantly reminded that their 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
The same body will one day find its en- 
joyment in heaven. Because the body 
is God’s gift it should be treated with 
due respect and reverence. It would be 
well, too, to teach our children that a 
mild form of asceticism, small bodily 
mortifications, will prove of value to the 
body’s well-being and will help destroy 
the passions that would get control of 
both body and soul. 

There is still a great deal of work to 
be done in the matter of health pro- 
grams. We have but touched a field that 
seems ripe with promise. The work is 
important. We are bound to devote both 
time and energy to the establishment of 
health activities that will be possible 
for all Catholic schools. As Sister Mary 
Salome has well pointed out in her book, 
The School Visitor: “Catholic school 
education as well as public-school educa- 
tion should provide for the health of its 
students. It should reveal to the child 
the secret of keeping alive and well, and 
give information concerning the care of 
the body, the avoidance of fatigue, and 
the manner of keeping up the bodily 
tone. This means physical exercise in the 
classroom, also especially organized 
work on the playground. It means, like- 
wise, watchfulness as to cleanly habits 
and care to detect evidences of malnutri- 
tion when they appear..”? 

Whatever impetus we can give to 
movements that attempt to foster health, 
either physical or mental, will be of 
service. The nearer we approach the 
ideal combination of physical and mental 
health the nearer do we approach the 
perfect mingling of sanity and sanctity 
and the closer do we draw to the heart 
and soul of our educational system — 
Christ Himself! 


*Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F., The School Visitor, pp. 
115, 116. 
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Regimentation of Youth 


In the well-edited and newsy Brooklyn Tablet there is a 
rather striking editorial on the “Regimentation of Youth.” 
It points out the easy steps in various European countries 
from camps of the unemployed, recreational camps, and youth 
activities to the regimentation of youth not only physically, 
but intellectually and spiritually in the theology of the particu- 
lar state idolatry. 

We have in our own country developed certain instrumen- 
talities like the C.C.C. camps and others that, in the light of 
European experience, might readily be perverted not in the 
interest of the youth, but in the interest of the state, or more 
accurately in the interest of those temporarily in control of 
the state. With the looseness of thinking about public affairs, 
with insidious propaganda going on with tremendously effec- 
tive instruments, with the ineffectiveness of our educational 
institutions in the realm of ideas, the transition from freedom 
to regimentation goes on without any consciousness on the part 
of the general public of the fact of transition. 

In the organization of Catholic Youth Movements we must 
not make the mistake, which is so easy to make, to mistake 
a blueprint for an organization. We must not mistake talking 
about Catholic principles in meetings as inculcating. We must 
provide a trained leadership, trained not only in the principles 
of Catholic Action but trained on the methods of handling 
youth and teaching. There must be a program of ideas and 
activities which youth can identify with itself. We must try 
to view the world-we-would-have in the light and the aspiration 
of our youth. In that way, under proper guidance they will be 
able to make the program of Catholic Action, their individual 
program. And in the light of such values, aims, and purposes, 
there will be an effective training and formation of the will. 

The last paragraph of the Tablet editorial is worth quoting 


October, 1937 
because of its statement of the fundamental purpose of Youth 
organization : 

“Even from these random accounts it is at once apparent 
we are drifting toward regimentation of youth in the United 
States. The real danger of such compulsion is not so much 
physical as moral and intellectual. Lack of initiative, warped 
perspectives, a defeatist attitude, and the destruction of per. 
sonal liberties are necessary concomitants of regimentai ion. 
The correct solution of the problem is not organization for or- 
ganization’s sake or the aggrandizement of individuals r a 
party, but organization for youth’s own sake. Only in this 
way can the integrity of the individual be preserved, his in. 
terests safeguarded. This is the ultimate justification for Youth 
Movements, the foundation stone upon which all organizations 
of this nature should be erected. Under existing circumstances 
the evident importance of organizing Catholic youth need 
hardly be stressed.” 


The Pope and Christian 
Education 


There came in mid August two significant statements from 
the Vatican on Christian Education. One was a wireless to the 
New York Times, the other was a radio release by the NCWC 
news service. 

In the first there is a report on the pope’s address to 200 
Belgian Catholics who were among the 1,500 persons received 
in a general audience at Castelgandolt. In this brief address 
the Pope emphasized the importance of Christian education, 
and the misfortune that follows in the wake of those who op- 
pose or neglect it. The pope said in part: 

“But woe to Belgium. Woe to every country without excep- 
tion, if Christian instruction and education are being neglected. 
Worse if they are being hindered, and worse still if they are 
being fought against as, alas, happens to be the case in a coun- 
try which is not outside Europe but is in Europe. We are not 
prophets of misfortune, but we foresee what the future must 
unavoidably bring. To lament and cry will be useless, unless 
a nation returns to this unique remedy — Christian education.” 

The means of providing this education is clearly indicated in 
the approval of the parochial-school system in the United 
States, which the pope expressed in an address to 200 Italo- 
American boys who were part of a larger audience. In its 
dispatch the Times summarizes the pope’s address as follows: 

“The pope said he could not find adequate words to con- 
gratulate and praise all persons in America who have caused 
Christian schools to flourish and multiply. He said he knew 
parochial schools in the United States are numerous and bear 
precious fruit, but that he knew also that many more are 
needed and that many parishes are still without them. There- 
fore, he asked that all his listeners, on their return to America, 
spread the word that the pope ardently desires every single 
parish, even the smallest and most distant, to have its own 
church and parochial school.” 

But the pope went on to make perhaps a more significant 
statement. If he were asked to choose for any town or village 
as between a Church and a school, he would be embarrassed. 
While he would say a Church first, there would be many 
thoughts that crowd into his mind that prompt him to say 
the School first. The two are inextricably connected. “It is the 
school.” the pope said, “that teaches people to go to church 
and it is the Christian school that teaches people to know what 
the Church is.” 

The pope’s deal for America is a parochial school of iis own 
in each parish. 
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Religion in the News of a Single Day in 


One Newspaper 


It has been suggested that newspapers might be used in 
connection with the teaching of religion. One, however, has 
the general impression that there is little basis for religious 
instruction in newspapers. We leave out of consideration the 
daily effects of man’s fall in the violations of the command- 
ments in the record of murders, sex crimes, thefts and 
robberies, and other details of the familiar record. 

One summer day in August (the sixteenth to be exact) 
we examined one of the New York newspapers to see what 
the result would be. 

One surprising thing was a whole page given over to news 
of the churches, particularly to the services and sermons on 
the preceding Sunday. A sermon by Msgr. McIntyre at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral attacks divorce and points out, appro- 
priately for the feast of the Assumption: 

“The church, ever mindful of the dignity of womanhood, 
has persistently kept before the minds of men and women 
the loveliness and purity of woman. Consequently the exalted 
position of womanhood may be attributed to the teaching 
of Christ and His Church.” 

The new bishop of Rochester speaking in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the Religious of Our Lady of 
the Cenacle to the Blessed Mother praised the Order and 
spoke on the “mad craze for entertainments.” 

The points emphasized in various sermons were: The need 
for a Christian attitude at all times; Christian principles as 
the only hope to end class war and labor problems; the 
Gospel of Love; God as Redeemer. 

President Butler of Columbia says we must oppose by 
every peaceful means possible, the suppression of religious 
beliefs and the return to heathen religion. urged by totali- 
tarian states. 

As we look through the other pages of the paper we find 
several other articles. We find one which begins as follows: 

“Thousands of ill and crippled men and women joined 
in the annual pilgrimage to the beaches yesterday to immerse 
themselves in water on the holyday celebrated by Roman 
Catholics as the feast of the Assumption. 

“The day, known as ‘cure day,’ commemorates the taking 
up into heaven of the Virgin Mary. According to ancient 
church legends, water is supposed to have a curative effect 
on this day. 

“At Coney Island, about 5,000 men and women, some in 
wheel chairs and others on crutches, were assisted into the 
water. Along the Rockaway Peninsula about 2,000 ill 
persons bathed.” 

In a news article, a world survey of religious and moral 
training, we read: 

“A survey of the religious and moral education given in 
the schools of the world, recently completed by the Indiana 
University school of education, shows that in practically 
every kind of school, among all peoples, some form of reli- 
gious and moral training is considered desirable. Another 
conclusion of the survey is that religious and moral educa- 
tion is either not universal in a nation or is lacking in 
amount or quality. 

“It was found that when nationalism becomes rampant in 
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any country the tendency is to discard religious education 
in the schools and substitute for it a radically nationalistic 
propaganda. The effects of irreligious and amoral education 
are indicated in the concluding paragraph of the survey. 

“*The content of the religious instruction given in the 
schools of a country determines very largely the progress 
of the people in civilization and the attitude of the nation 
toward other countries. The doctrine of fatalism, coupled 
with disbelief in a future life, develops a pessimistic, non- 
progressive people. The belief in propagating religion with 
the sword develops a warlike, tyrannical people. The doctrine 
of peace and good will, or the Golden Rule, coupled with 
the belief in the gospel of a future life, develops a pro- 
gressive, peace-loving people.’ ” 

There is also a news article on an earlier page of the paper 
on 15 Maryknoll Sisters leaving for the Orient. Another 
article tells that Mass is allowed for the first time in Valencia 
and in Madrid since the civil war began in Spain. Announce- 
ments of deaths with brief biographies is given, too, of reli- 
gious leaders. Much material was given on “social security” 
facts that could be discussed in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples. There was also an article on Verdi’s Requiem and 
Te Deum. 

The diocesan weekly will, of course, give a great deal that 
will not be found in the ordinary newspaper, but Catholics 
will need to face the facts and the coloring of the items in 
the daily newspaper. They furnish a rich opportunity for 
instruction on religious and moral matters but it is important 
that the teacher be especially competent to handle this mate- 
rial. It must surprise anyone who has not given thought 
to the matter to find such a range of topics treated in the 
newspaper of a single day. Perhaps it is a real opportunity 
to show that religion is really a part of life, and to teach 
in concrete settings religious principles and their application. 


Handicapped Hearing 


Did you ever sit in a church or public auditorium and find 
yourself unable to hear more than two thirds or three fourths of 
what the speaker was saying, when you felt it was quite necessary 
that you hear it? You were nettled and distressed, to say the least. 
And now, suppose you were having that experience every day as 
a child in the classroom. Would you not be fretful and something 
of an exasperation to your teacher? 

Here we have the result of hearing tests given by an expert from 
the state department. It gives the names of fifteen children whose 
hearing is partly impaired. Among these is a little girl found to 
be restless and inattentive in the classroom; her right ear is now 
found to be fifteen per cent deficient, and her left five per cent. 
Another child has had difficulty making her grade; her right ear 
is nine per cent deficient and her left ear is fifteen per cent. Here 
is a tall lovable chap who is failing in his last year in grade school; 
the hearing in his right ear is thirty-three per cent deficient and 
that of the left, eighteen per cent. And soon through the list of 
fifteen children. Up to the time this test was made all but one or 
two were supposed to be able to hear perfectly. Yet, all of them 
need attention from an ear physician, and most of them the study 
of lip reading. 

For many years we have known the possibility of a child’s eye- 
sight being impaired, and we treat them accordingly; but we have 
forgotten about the one with poor hearing. It is time we gave the 
same careful test to every child’s hearing and supplemented his 
needs in this regard. — Catholic Herald-Citizen, Milwaukee. 





Marionettes in the Schools 


entertained audiences in every part of 

the earth, it is only recently that they 
have been utilized for instruction in the 
school. Puppets make excellent projects in 
art, geography, history, English, and partic- 
ularly in drama classes. Because most of us 
think they are too difficult to attempt, how- 
ever, we neglect such valuable material in our 
problems of teaching. In reality, puppets are 
easy to construct and they afford greater 
pleasure and greater opportunity for ingenuity 
than almost any other project in the school. 

First let us define our terms. Puppets, as 
we ordinarily speak of them, fall into two 
classes: puppets and marionettes. Most people 
confuse the two. Marionettes are dolls manip- 
ulated by means of strings from above. 
Puppets are moved by the hands of the ma- 
nipulator from below. They are naturally 
simpler and easier to manage. They may 
again be divided into hand puppets and rod 
puppets. We shall deal here almost entirely 
with marionettes. 

Both types of dolls received their names 
from the Italians. The word puppet was de- 
rived from the Italian word pupi, meaning 
a doll. There are several theories in regard to 
the name marionette. The most probable one 
is that the name came from Maria or small 
statues of the Blessed Virgin. The dolls them- 
selves, originated centuries before this name 
had been applied to them, for they were found 
in practically every country in very earliest 
times. Without a doubt prehistoric peoples 
used them although earliest records available 
are in the days of Herodotus, in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. Many figures have been found in 
tombs and cemeteries, ranging widely as to 
time and locality, so it is hard to determine 
their exact origin. 

From the discoveries of movable figures in 
the ancient tombs of Memphis and Thebes, it 
is generally thought that the marionette orig- 
inated in Egypt. India also used marionettes 
early in her history in the old Sanskrit dramas. 

In Java, a very interesting type of gro- 
tesque, weird puppets were operated by thin 
bamboo rods. These were used in the religious 
and mythical plays of their gods. They were 
made of perforated hide to give shadow pic- 
ture effects. Siam also had this type of doll 
although its figures were more realistic. The 
puppets of all these countries, however, in- 
cluding Persia, Turkey, and China perhaps 
originated in India. In China, besides shadow 
puppets, rod puppets presented the old 
Chinese drama in which religious and _his- 
torical characters were represented by beau- 
tifully carved figures of ivory. In Japan, large 
rod puppets were manipulated before the eyes 
of the audience, accompanied by music of an 
orchestra and a reader who sat on one side of 
the stage. ’ 

In Europe all countries enjoyed marionettes 
and puppets. The Greeks, we know, used 
marionettes in the theater to perform the 
plays of Euripides, while Plato and Socrates 
employed puppets to illustrate their lectures. 
Just as the Romans copied their drama and 
much of their art from the Greeks, so they 
copied their dolls. With the coming of Chris- 
tianity, marionette productions were used in 
the churches to show the forces of evil work- 
ing against good. Dramatic plays, the mys- 
teries and miracles, were produced to illus- 
trate the life of Christ and the Saints. Puppets 
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lived in the churches just as they had in the 
temples. At first these productions consisted 
of simple representations of the characters. 
Gradually they grew to be spectacular theat- 
rical performances and were banished from 
the churches in 1550. 

In the modern period, Italy led in mario- 
nette productions and from there the figures 
were taken to France, Spain, Germany, and 
England. Francesco Briocchi, a skillful wood 
carver, and his brother, it is said, were the 
first to take their puppets from Italy into 
France. Paris became the permanent home of 
their successful performances which were soon 
copied by the people of France and adapted 
to their own needs. Guignol booths sprang up 
almost everywhere in Paris for the produc- 
tion of hand puppets. In the seventeenth 
century, the first permanent marionette stage 
appeared. George Sand, Dumas, and Anatole 
France were among the famous French writers 
who wrote for the marionette theater. The 
marionette was there to stay. 

Spain did not take up the puppets as readily 
as France, although this country also used 
them in the churches at first, and later ex- 
pelled them. In Germany and Austria, national 
puppet figures called Hanswurst and Kasperle 
may be compared to the English Punch and 
Judy. Faust plays were written for marionette 
theaters and Franz Joseph Haydn composed 
“The Toy Symphony” and several small 
operas for them. The opera “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne” was written by Mozart when he was 
but a boy and presented by marionettes in 
Germany and Austria. In Czechoslovakia, 
traveling puppet plays were seen. everywhere 
producing historic and light plays. During the 
World War puppets became nationally known 
there for they could be used to bring in news 
from the front at a time when the theaters 
were closed. 

As in almost all other countries, the earliest 
English puppets took part in the religious 
plays in the churches and later were sent out 
among the people. The closing of the regular 
theaters in 1642 did not affect the marionette 
theaters so the latter inherited all that had 
been possessed by the theaters at the time. 
Probably the most popular puppet play in 
England in the early eighteenth century was 
“The Old Creation and the Flood,” a mixture 
of religious and profane history. Mr. Punch 
acted as a kind of comic relief in and out of 
the scenes. Many stories adapted for puppets 
included those of giants and fairies, Robin 
Hood, Little John, and St. George and the 
Dragon. 

Puppets are not new in America although 
their exact origin is not definitely known. The 
American Indians have always used various 
forms of them in their ceremonies. Whether 
they are original with them or whether they 
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were brought over by white men, we do not 
know. Germans, French, English, and Itilians 
have all brought their puppets to Americ: and 
without a doubt, have had great influen:e jp 
the interest in puppetry in our own country, 

In late years the Chicago Little Theater and 
the Cleveland Playhouse have been pioneers 
in the marionette theater in this country, 
Under the leadership of Tony Sarg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Brown, Mrs. Helen Haiman 
Joseph, and others, America has experienced 
a revival of puppetry which has produced not 
only outstanding producers of American 
puppet plays, as Paul McPharlin of Win- 
netka, Michigan, and Remo Bufano of New 
York, but also a large number of puppeteers 
and craftsmen in this work. Today our col- 
leges have taken up the work and offer courses 
in marionette projects. Much literature is 
being written on the subject so that amateurs 
may easily learn how to make their own mar- 
ionettes and how to manipulate them. Tony 
Sarg has adapted several plays for mario- 
nettes and since then many ambitious actors 
have written their own skits for production. 
All kinds and sizes of puppets can be used in 
our classes today, ranging from the simple 
hand puppet of the grades to the more com- 
plicated and artistic marionette of the high- 
school and college performances. 

Many puppet lovers prefer the unrealistic, 
almost caricature figures, modeled according 
to the mood and fancy of the creator. They 
may be very artistic in their performances 
and excel in their display of tricks, but to this 
class I do not refer. This article has reference 
to the realistic types of marionette used in 
educational work such as dolls of other 
nations, art dolls, and marionettes representing 
characters in literature. 

In the grades, marionettes furnish excellent 
material to illustrate stories in literature, reli- 
gion, history, and geography classes. The story 
of the Nativity, as well as other stories of the 
Old and New Testament, can be beautifully 
told with marionettes on a miniature stage. 
Even the story of the Mass lends itself 
wonderfully to marionette production. In the 
beginning grades, the circus is perhaps one of 
the easiest projects for marionettes, since one 
or two puppets only, need to be manipulated 
at one time. This calls for animal puppets, 
but they are not difficult to make and are very 
easy to manage. This project serves as excel- 
lent practice in observing animal types and 
proportions. However, it is in dramatizing 
stories of literature that marionettes really 
prove their worth and can become master- 
pieces of art and brought to undreamed-ol 
heights of realism. In drama classes especially, 
the amateur puppeteer learns all the necessary 
steps in the preparation of a play just as it is 
done on the big stage. The children become 
partners in the little-theater workshop. To il- 
lustrate these facts we will give a brief de- 
scription of a marionette stage, workable direc- 
tions for making marionettes, and suggestions 
for producing a marionette play. As a part 0! 
a three-point coyrse in play production in our 
college, puppetry was introduced. The first 
courses were mainly experimental and a!‘ hough 
a great deal of literature in the field wis cov- 
ered by the class. the marionettes were not 
sufficiently flexible. Since then we have suc 
ceeded in making larger marionettes ani have 
devised a method which high-school students 
can easily follow. 
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The marionette stage should be as light as 
possible and so constructed that it can be 
folded and put away. If the small stage is 
placed on the regular stage floor, it can easily 
be attached to two trestles about three feet 
high and seven feet long. By using clamps the 
stage can be taken apart when not set up. The 
pro cenium opening about 5 feet long and 3 
feet high may be cut out, according to the 
shape required, of a piece of veneer about 7 
feet long and five feet high. (See Fig. 1.) For 
the stage floor, wide pine boards % in. by 12 
in. are fastened to the proscenium front of the 
stage. A box for footlights is projected on the 
front base of the proscenium arch, parallel to 
it and just deep enough to hold the lamps. 
Three circuits for this box, red, blue, and 
amber, attached to the first border lights, 
provide adequate lighting. If this mode is too 
expensive, an ordinary electric light with a 
reflector will serve. The proscenium arch 
should be wide enough to cover the belt for 
pulling the curtain and the circuits for the 
lights. Above the back of the stage and 
parallel to the proscenium, a strip of wood 
about 114 in. wide, on which back drops of 
cardboard may be supported, is placed. Scenes 
may be painted on the back drops. 

Just behind the stage, is built a bridge or 
scaffold, on which the puppeteers stand to 
manipulate the marionettes. The floor may be 
a table or a continuation of the floor of the 
stage, as long as it is strong enough to allow 
six or seven puppeteers to operate at the same 
time, if necessary. Above the backdrop strip 
and running parallel to it, it is convenient to 
build a rail on which the puppeteers may rest 
their arms while they are manipulating the 
strings. Good-sized steps leading to the ends 
of the bridge floor assure safety in climbing 
up and down during a performance. Above 
and below the proscenium, a border of sateen 
or other curtain material about three feet 
high, screens the puppeteers from the view of 
the audience. A large hatrack with hooks 
fastened about 6 in. apart on each side, forms 
an excellent arrangement for hanging up dolls 
required in the play. Keeping the strings from 
being entangled is the most difficult task of 
the performance. 

So much for the stage. Now for the dolls. 
There are many ways to make marionettes. 
Some people prefer to use bodies of dolls by 
jointing the hands, arms and legs to give more 
freedom of movement. Others prefer to model 
bodies and heads of papier-maché. Some 
suggest cloth, while still others carve dolls 
from wood. We used a combination of the last 
three with greatest success. The final pattern 
of the trunk which we adopted, is cut from a 
double piece of cloth, preferably strong un- 
bleached muslin. Parts of the well-constructed 
doll must be limp to get perfect freedom of 
action, so a space is left with filling through 
the center of the trunk of the body. Sawdust 
is excellent for stuffing the upper part of the 
trunk (Fig. 2, B); sand is best for the lower 
part to give weight to the body. The shape of 
the trunk, however, depends on the character 
represented, so this part of the work must 
follow the designing of the types, not precede 
it. Orderliness is very important in puppetry. 
Pieces of muslin for the forearms are taped at 
one end to the shoulders and at the other end 
to a piece of wood for the lower arm. By fast- 
ening a piece of tape which has been cut for 
the fingers, to the end of the lower armpiece 
hands can easily be molded of plastic wood. 
Legs aresmade in the same way as the arms, 
except it is wise to use wood in both the 
upper and lower part. The lower leg must be 
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heavier than the upper, and if knee-length 
costumes are worn, it must be well padded. 
For feet, pieces of wood carved to give the 
shape of a shoe, are glued to the lower leg at 
right angles to it. If these are not heavy 
enough, they must be well weighted. This will 
give sufficient pull to make the legs return to 
the floor in walking. 

Puppet heads may be made from dolls’ 
heads built up with papier-maché or they may 
be carved from wood or papier-maché en- 
tirely. Paper pulp obtained from a near-by 
paper mill is excellent to use for modeling. 
Glue made of one part flour to two parts 
water is mixed with the pulp which has been 
soaked in water. It is worked well with the 
hands and molded into the desired shapes. 
Screw eyes or staples fasten the heads to the 
bodies (Fig. 2, A). Tempera is best for tinting 
the faces and hands. Dolls’ hair, crepe hair, 
wool, or fur serves excellently for hair. Mario- 
nettes call for big effects, not for small details. 
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Black fishline is the only type of string to 
use on marionettes. White thread shows up 
too easily and even linen thread becomes en- 
tangled too quickly. A control, made of three 
pieces of thin wood about one inch wide, sup- 
ports the strings. One piece is about 9 in. in 
length, the other two, about 7 in. long. A 
cross is made of the longest piece and one of 
the short pieces. This control is held in the 
left hand ,and moves everything except the 
doll’s feet (See Fig. 3). By strings fastened 
to screw eyes placed in the sides of the doll’s 
head, and attached to one end of the long 
strip, the head may be raised and lowered. 
The tail string is fastened to the middle of the 
back and supported by the opposite end of 
the long strip. Strings attached.to the ends 
of the short cross strip move the hands. To 
operate well, the strings on each marionette 
must be long enough to allow the puppeteer 
to manipulate easily from the bridge or plat- 
form on which he intends to work. The length 
of the strings depends on the height of the 
puppeteer. The knee strings hang from the 
second short piece, which is held in the right 
hand and allows the marionette to walk and 
dance. By practice one gradually gets “the 
feel” of the doll so that the feet begin to 
move rhythmically to give the illusion of 
walking. Returning the feet on the stage floor 
is not a simple task to accomplish. Nothing 
is so distracting as to see marionettes fly in 
the entrances or walk in a sitting posture. By 
placing the separate short piece over a peg 
attached to the end of the cross or airplane, 
the right hand can aid the left to make real- 
istic hand gestures. Sawing the air continually 
is not good form for marionettes any more 
than it is for real actors. 

For this year’s puppet performance, our 
class decided to give Rip Van Winkle. Tony 
Sarg’s version was used in part, but the scenes 
in the glade, as well as the last scene, were 
taken almost directly from Washington Irv- 
ing’s story. Costumes were designed of the 
period before the revolutionary war and 
twenty years after. These were sewed by the 
members of the class. To distinguish the cos- 
tumes of the three principal characters of the 
play, Nicholas Vedder, proprietor of the Royal 
George, was dressed in a purple coat, black 
knee breeches, black buckled shoes, and black | 
colonial hat. His white hair and jabot with its 
gold ruffles, made him stand out as a dignified 
well-to-do gentleman of the old Dutch stock. 
This marionette stood about twenty-two 
inches high. This description of him tallied 
with that of Irving’s—as one who never 
moved from his position before the inn except 
when the sun’s rays forced him to change his 
position. By observing him, housewives could 
tell the time of the day. Brom Dutcher’s 
costume was brown and tan, made in the same 
fashion while Derrick Van Bummel, the 
schoolmaster, was dressed in black and white. 
Irving pictures him as a little man, so this 
doll was several inches shorter than the others. 
Two puppets were used for Rip Van Winkle. 
The first represented him as a happy-go-lucky 
ne’er-do-well wearing a gray shabby suit with 
an old blue shirt open at the neck, and 
trousers hanging loose below the knees. His 
tan leather shoes were partly unlaced and his 
large gray slouch hat covered his long shaggy 
brown hair. The second doll used for Rip rep- 
resented him after his twenty years’ sleep in 
the Catskills. What was left of his old suit 
scarcely covered his scrawny body. His toes 
projected out from his worn shoes. His hair 
and beard were long and white. He made a 
pitiful sight as he tottered back to the village 
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and asked in a plaintive voice, the where- 
abouts of his family and friends. Dame Van 
Winkle, Dame Van Schyler, and Judith after 
she had grown up, were dressed in blue, 
brown, and tan Colonial dresses with white 
aprons and basques of the time. Dame Van 
Winkle’s shrewish character was emphasized, 
however, by a definitely lined face. Two dolls 
were used for Judith, one as a child and the 
other as a young woman. All these characters 
were pictured realistically after the legend had 
been thoroughly scrutinized and costumes of 
the period and place were studied. Then color 
schemes were carefully planned and charted. 
Well-known pictures of the story were looked 
up for the designs of the dwarfs and members 
of the Half Moon. These characters were 
greatly exaggerated. Irving describes them as 
queer, little, fat men, wearing the full breeches 
and high-crowned hats of the early Dutch ex- 
plorer. These dolls were about half the size 
of the main characters and almost as broad 
as they were high. They were uniquely cos- 
tumed in very bright colors to suggest the im- 
probability of their type. Their long beards 
were bright red, pink, and green to heighten 
their exaggeration. The musicians who appear 
in the last act “to tootle a little” in the words 
of the innkeeper, wore colonial capes and 
large three-cornered hats. One played a viola 
made of a small violin bought at the dime 
store. The other played a flute, a ten-cent 
oboe. To give the effect of playing, the in- 
struments can be fastened to the hands of the 
players by means of rubber bands. With music 
offstage the illusion is perfect. 

In the first act, Rip Van Winkle dances for 
his friends. This movement is effected by 
resting the right hand crosspiece on the peg 
of the large control and raising the feet strings 
up and down. For dancing, the music must be 
pronounced in rhythm to enable the pup- 
‘peteers to time the movements to the music. 

Two animals, the pig and the faithful old 
dog, Wolf, play their part in Rip Van Winkle. 
They were made of papier-maché bodies and 
jointed legs and heads. This method made 
them capable of performing many enjoyable 
antics, so much so, in fact, that I believe the 
audience appreciated them more than any 
other part of the play. The pig was painted 
black. The dog was covered with brown hair 
of an old doll. This gave it a shaggy appear- 
ance. Each animal puppet is attached to the 
ends of a straight stick. It is not difficult to 
operate and is quite simple to construct. 

From this description, one can readily see 
that as much study is needed to produce mar- 
ionette plays as is required for stage plays. 
The costumes must be well planned and the 
scenes carefully designed according to the 
time and locale of the drama. In Rip Van 
Winkle, scenes of the village of the Catskill 
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Rip Van Winkle on the Puppet Stage 


mountains and glade are suggested by Tony 
Sarg and Anne Stoddard in their little book 
called A Book of Marionette Plays published 
by the Wetmore Declamation Bureau, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Other scenes may be designed ac- 
cording to the inclination and mood of the 
producer. By using silhouette mountains and 
rocks a realistic and lovely effect can be ob- 
tained. The dwarfs have sufficient room to 
hide behind the rocks and call out to Rip from 
behind the hills. Little color designs of the 
characters are interesting to make. Scraps of 
almost anything can be utilized in these 
projects, so the expense of making the dolls is 
very small. Puppet making uses everything 
so the girls will find classes in sewing and 
costuming excellent opportunities for planning 
dresses out of pieces of leftovers. Young men 
in the class will be proud to make the dolls. 
Marionettes may be bought, if one prefers, in 
many different sizes, but half the fun is in 
making them. There are many books on 
puppets today, but in this field experience is 
the only teacher. 

The manipulation of marionettes requires a 
technique not acquired in a few rehearsals 
only. Practice and patience is necessary, but 
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it is a trick worth attaining. The puppeteer 
must also learn to speak the lines for the doll 
while he is operating, suiting the action to 
the spoken word. This takes more practice, 
It is a splendid project for better speech. Stu- 
dents soon learn that they must speak very 
clearly and distinctly. Even the timid child 
wishes to speak for his own marionette. Knoy- 
ing that the large curtain separates him from 
the audience, he forgets his fear and lifts his 
voice and speaks. In changing from one char- 
acter to another, one acquires undreamed-of 
opportunities for the cultivation of good voice 
quality and of refined, dignified speech. Nasal- 
ity can be cured here. Form and formality 
come natural in imitating the speech of 
knights and ladies of fairyland. Culture and 
good taste can be acquired in a wholesome 
interest in diction of various types and classes 
of people, correct pronunciation, and good 
enunciation. Training in the correct manner 
of articulating vowels and consonants, relaxa- 
tion of the throat and proper breathing can 
all be emphasized in the marionette projects. 
Pupils are joyously absorbing a love of good 
speech as well as a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of good literature. 


“Seek Ye First—” 


A playlet of Catholic Life Today for the Feast of Christ the King 
Rev. T. J. Darby 


CHARACTERS [as they appear]: 
The Mayor’s Son Kevin Hurley 
Ellen Vaughn 
The Friend of the Family. .Constance Kruger 
The Mayor’s Wife Rita Hurley 
Constance’s Children Robert Kruger 

Madge Kruger 
The Mayor Roger Hurley 
President of Television, Inc... ...Slade Bristow 
Friend of: Bristow Richard Faulkner 
The Mayor’s Children Sheila Hurley 

Mona Hurley 
Wealthy Citizen John Joseph Murray 
ScENE: Sitting Room, the Mayor’s House. 
Trme: A Winter Afternoon. 

[The scene is the well-furnished sitting 
room of Mayor Hurley’s home. To the left a 
sofa rests facing left wall. Behind sofa is a 
long narrow table with lamp, magazines, 
papers, books. In center rear is a small tele- 
phone table. In front center are two com- 
fortable chairs. To the right are two other 
chairs and a bridge table. A floor lamp (or 
bridge lamp) stands somewhat behind them. 
Three doors —L. R. and Center. As curtain 
rises the maid is left, dusting things hap- 


hazardly and young Kevin is seated at bridge 
table making a half-hearted attempt to do 
homework. | 

Kevin [after much fussing]: Well, 1 hope 
it’s right this time. [Looks up answer in back 
of book] For the love o’ mud — wrong again. 
Once more, Sonny Boy, and even if you don't 
get the right answer, it will have to do. It’s 
not fair to yourself — wasting your young 
life away like this with a corking ball game 
only a few blocks away. It’s not right. 

ELLEN [still dusting but carefully]: Say, 
Kevin, why was your mother so angry with 
Paul after Mass this morning? 

Kevin: Oh, I don’t know exactly. You 
see it was the first time Paul sat with her. 
Usually all the children go together a: Mass 
but today being a holyday the rules are not s0 
strict. This morning Paul didn’t want to leave 
her — he said he wanted to be with the big 
folks. So mother didn’t want a scene and 
brought him right up with her and sat next to 
the Murrays—you know them —the ones 
with the big estate and the chauffeur. 

ELLEN: Oh, I suppose Paul was _ uneasy 
and distracting everyone. 
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Kevin: No. He spoke only once but the 
once was too much for mother. 

ELLEN: How’s that? 

Kevin: It was at collection time. Father 
always gives Paul a penny to put in the basket 
and Paul was all ready to give his in. Then 
suddenly he noticed that mother had no 
pocketbook with her and the men had started 
down the aisle. He said to mother — out loud, 
of course—‘“Ma, have you a_ penny?’ 
Mother, without thinking, says, “No, Paul, 
but don’t you mind. The man will under- 
stand.” And Paul says—this time louder — 
“Here, Ma, you take mine and I'll hide under 
the bench.” 

ELLEN: It’s no wonder your mother was 
peeved. Especially with the Murrays right 
beside her. ; 

[Silence again. Ellen still carefully dusting, 
Kevin resumes his homework.] 

Kevin [again looking in the back of the 
book]: Holy mackerel, wrong again. You 
know, Ellen, this algebra is the queerest thing. 
Sister is always saying — “Let X equal any- 
thing. Anything. That’s the secret of all al- 
gebra; X equal anything. But if you do the 
problem and X doesn’t equal what the book 
wants it to equal —then it’s just too bad for 
you and your report card. [Grunts] X equals 
anything! It’s one grand fake, I’d say. 

ELLEN: You mustn’t get discouraged, 
Kevin. Maybe I can help you. Let me see — 
I never had algebra, but — [Doorbell rings] 
I'll have to answer that first. 

[Ellen goes out at right. Kevin struggles 
anew. Voices are heard. “Is Mrs. Hurley in? 
Just say I dropped in for a minute.” Ellen re- 
turns, showing the way to Mrs. Kruger. | 

ELLEN: Yes, Mrs. Kruger, Kevin is the 
only one downstairs. I'll tell Mrs. Hurley. 
[Leaves in center. | 

Mrs. KruGer: Why, Kevin, how are you? 
Homework? Believe me I wish Robert would 
be half as industrious. He and Madge are out- 
side in the car. 

Kevin [Joyfully rising —closes books]: 
Robert outside? Well, I’ll bring him in. Both 
of them. [Dashes out. Mrs. Kruger is alone 
but only for a moment. Enter Mrs. Hurley.] 

Mrs. Hurtey: Well, my dear, this is a 
treat. I’m delighted to see you. [They em- 
brace. | 

Mrs. Krucer: And I’m delighted to see 
you too. I feel very guilty. In fact, I’m 
thoroughly ashamed of myself —it’s been 
ages since I’ve seen you. 

- Mrs. Hurtey: It must be almost a year. 
You're such a stranger. And they left you all 
alone. Kevin was here. 

Mrs. Krucer: Kevin ran out to‘bring in 
Robert and Madge. They’re in the car. 

Mrs. Hurtey: I suppose he couldn’t re- 
member his manners when he heard of Robert. 
Leaving you here alone. And Roger has to be 
out at this time too. He’s always busy you 
know — always on the go. 

[Ellen re-enters, silently takes Mrs. Kruger’s 
wrap. Goes out again in center. | 

Mrs. Krucer: Well, how does it feel to 
be the mayor’s wife? Congratulations to you 
both. This is the first time I’ve seen you since 
the election, you know. You must be very 
proud of him. 

Mrs. Hurtey: Yes, Roger’s success has 
made this a very happy home. The Lord has 
been very good to us. We received your sweet 
note at election time. It was very thoughtful 
of you. 

Mrs. Krucer: We couldn’t help express 
our admiration of you both. We heard some 
of Roger’s speeches —he was magnificent. 
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How could anyone refuse him a vote. I wish 
my John would take Roger as an example. 
Imagine, mayor of the city. The only thing 
John is ever elected to is sergeant-at-arms in 
the Lion Tamers’. 

Mrs. Hurtey: Never mind now. John is 
a good husband and that’s getting to be a 
rare thing for a man nowadays. 

Mrs. Krucer: Oh, but if he’d only ac- 
complish something — get some place. Think 
what an inspiration it would be for the chil- 
dren. And what an advantage for their. future. 
They’d meet all the important and worth- 
while people. 

Mrs. Hurtey: Never stress that side of 
things here. We tell the children that these 
things don’t mean real success in life. We 
don’t want them to start thinking that they’re 
the lords of creation just because their father 
is mayor. There are other things more impor- 
tant in life than money and position, you 
know. 

Mrs. Krucer: Oh, there you go again, Rita. 
You always were very religious. [At right — 
Enter Kevin with Roger and Madge. | 

Mrs. Hurtey: How are you both? Why 
Constance, they’re both as tall as myself. 
Time does tell, doesn’t it? And Kevin, where 
were your manners—leaving Mrs. Kruger 
all alone. You should have waited. 

KeEviIN: Gosh, Mother, when Mrs. Kruger 
mentioned Robert I forgot everything. I’m 
sorry, Mrs. Kruger. : 

RosBert: You'll forgive him this time, Mrs. 
Hurley, won’t you? And Mother didn’t mind. 

Mrs. Hurtey: Well, I hope he’ll take after 
you, Robert, for manners. That would be a 
real improvement. 

Mrs. Krucer: The way you talk, Rita. By 
the way where are the girls? 

Mrs. Hurtey: Sheila and Mona went to 
the pictures. The feature was on the approved 
list, so I let them go. 

Kevin: Yes and I had to stay in for not 
doing my homework. They’re always showing 
me up. 

Mrs. Hurtey: I'll have Ellen make some 
tea. [Leaving at left] Well, Constance, come 
up front and tell me all about what’s going on. 

Mrs. Krucer: Now I like that —I should 
tell the mayor’s wife what’s going.on. It can’t 
be done. [Following] It can’t be done. 

Rosert [to Madge]: Ssst! In with the 
ladies. [Madge leaves in a huff.] 

KEvIN: Quiz or no quiz [Taking books] 
these things go. 

Ropert: Well, I suppose you're a “big 
shot” over at LaSalle this year. The mayor’s 
son. I suppose you can’t flunk now even if 
you never study. 

Kevin: Don’t fool yourself, Sonny Boy. 
The principal asked Dad to visit him right 
after election and laid down the law. I must 
set an example, if you don’t mind. Beat that 
if you can! Nothing less than 85 per cent. 
And the funny part is that Dad is “buffaloed” 
—he agreed with the principal and thinks I 
can do it. Boy, this ‘“mayor’s son” idea isn’t 
all it’s advertised to be. ; 

Rosert: Just the same I wouldn’t mind 
my Dad’s being boss of the town. [Dreamily] 
Boy, wouldn’t I show them something over at 
Belmont Prep. But say, it was exciting. We 
heard every speech your father made. Over 
the radio. He was “swell.” 

Kevin: You bet your boots he was. There 
was some excitement around here. But it was 
great. Especially, remember that speech Dad 
made at the Grand Auditorium. It was better 
than the one he made at the American Legion 
Rally. 
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Rosert: I liked the Auditorium one best, 
too. 

Kevin: Sure, remember Clark Gable in 
“San Francisco.” Remember the speech he 
made when he was running for something or 
other. It was swell. But Dad’s even beat that 
one. Yes, sir. 

RoBert: I remember almost every word. 
Mother wanted us to take it down. The teach- 
ers said he was a credit to Georgetown, where 
he went to college. 

Kevin: And what’s more, he meant every 
word of it. I know it by heart. “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, if I’m elected I won’t guarantee 
peace and prosperity but I’ll try to achieve it. 
Business will be fostered; wages will be fair 
if not better than that; your taxes will be 
lessened; honesty will be the keynote of gov- 
ernment. A new day is dawning and this city 
will advance onward and upward led by one 
who is interested, wholeheartedly interested, in‘ 
every man, woman, and child. No favoritism, 
no privilege, Justice to all.” 

Ropert: One of my profs said that the 
only trouble was that Mr. Hurley didn’t say 
how he was going to do all these things. 

KEvIN: Well; one of my teachers said that 
if anybody would do it, Dad would. He has 
the training. He knows what a public official 
should do. Serve the city first. Never mind the 
honor and glory. It doesn’t matter if the 
owners of the estates don’t accept him as long 
as the poorest man in town is taken care of. 
[Going to the sofa.] 

RoBert: Well, just the same, it’s pretty 
hard. Besides nobody in office does half the 
things he promises before election. 

KEvIN: Well, that’s where my Dad’s dif- 
ferent. He has all sorts of plans for cleaning 
up the town. And mother has us all praying 
that he’ll be able to do his job well. She wants 
him to go to Mass every morning as he used 
to do years ago. 

RosBert: Oh, your mother is very religious. 

Kevin: She certainly is. But as the teacher 
said the other day it’s the only way you can 
keep your conscience clean and do a good job. 

RoBeRT: Well maybe — [Sits down.] 

Kevin [at mantel, back to wall, facing 
Robert]: No “maybe” about it. You go to 
Mass in the morning and there you plan your 
day and tell our Lord your plans. Then He 
helps you carry them out right. Then next day 
you do the same, and see your mistakes, and 
confess them if you did wrong deliberately. 

Rosert: It all-sounds fine but Catholic 
schools always put too much religion into 
things. [Kevin sits beside Robert.] 

Kevin: Too much? -You’re crazy. It’s the 
only way! Our Lord ‘has to be in everything. 

[Voices and laughter are heard. At right 
Mayor Hurley enters with two others.| 

Mayor Hur.ey [looking hastily around]: 
Just as I told you. Now here we can talk — 
and do it with no interference. Pull that chair 
over. [The boys keep very low.] Well, Bris- 
tow, let’s hear that proposition again. 

Bristow: There are two points we’ve got 
to settle. We’ve all agreed that this town’s 
school system has to be enlarged and im- 
proved. The enlarging means more property 
for more school buildings. Faulkner, here, has 
the property and will sell for a song. But the 
one big improvement we must make is to 
install television apparatus in every school. 
It’s a big order but it will make this town the 
talk of the U. S. A. It’s vision. It’s far-sighted, 
see? 

Mayor Hurtey: I know all that. I thought 
of these things first. You act as though you 
thought of them. 
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FAULKNER: We won't quarrel about that. 
You take the credit there. 

Mayor Hurtey: I know that; but there 
are a few things I don’t know. First, you, 
Faulkner, never sold anything for a song in 
your life. Your price is too high, far too high. 
[Stops a reply.] And Bristow, how do I know 
your apparatus is the best on the market? 

Bristow: Well, Murray’s is the only rival 
we have. 

Mayor Huriey: Yes and we all know 
he puts out a better article. And at the same 
price. You don’t deny that. 

Bristow: Well, it may be a little better. 

Mayor Hurtey: The experts say it’s far 
superior. That’s the report I have. 

FAULKNER: But will old boy Murray give 
you a break? 

Mayor Hurtey: Forget about me. I’ve got 
to think of the city. I’ve got to get the best 
bargain for the people. 

FAULKNER: That’s fine, Hurley, fine. But 
remember you have a family. You will be in 
office only four years. You have no guarantee 
of re-election. You want to lay something up 
for a rainy day. And you want to give your 
son a good start in life, don’t you? 

Mayor Hurtey: There’s something in what 
you say. And besides, they tell me the other 
machine has already picked a rival for the 
next election. They’re beginning to build him 
up. 
Bristow: I don’t know about that but I 
do know you'd be a fool to turn down Faulk- 
ner’s proposition. After all, Hurley, the city 
will get good land at a fair price. 

FAULKNER: Yes, sir, and it’s no higher 
than she has been paying all along. I have to 
make some profit. The land isn’t worth what 
I’m asking but the city can well afford to pay 
as long as it’s no higher than usual. 

Bristow: That’s the idea. Everyone under- 
stands that the city should pay better than a 
private person. It’s the same way with the 
television stuff. Maybe Murray’s is better. 
But ours will work all right. No one expects 
public things to work perfectly. And besides 
there’s a cool half million in it for you. 

Mayor Hurtey: Of course, there’s some- 
thing in what you say and I could use the 
dough. 

FAULKNER: Of course you can. And there’s 
more coming. Just imagine. You’d be made 
for life. A big estate when you leave office. No 
trouble the rest of your days. Daughters well 
married. Sons go to Harvard. 

Mayor Hurtey: Not if my wife has any- 
thing to say. 

Bristow [Takes several envelopes from in- 
side coat pocket|: Oh, she’d have a different 
tune if she had the cash. And here it is. This 
check is all ready. A half million. It needs 
only your name on it.. The date can be made 
out a month back. And the deal can be dated 
a month from now. Far enough apart. Be 
sensible. 

Mayor Hurtey: Sensible? Don’t make me 
laugh. Checks are bad things in court and 
your name on it would give the whole thing 
away. 

FAULKNER: We thought of that. Bristow 
doesn’t give the check. Nor do I. The check 
comes to you from McLaughlin so that no 
one can link us up. We have absolutely no 
connections —no business connections. Get 
it? 

Bristow: Sure, Hurley. don’t be a fool. 
Just sign these two contracts and the check is 
yours. 

Mayor Hurley: 
here. I'll sign 


Well, leave the contracts 
them and send them to 
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McLaughlin. He can send the check back. 

FAULKNER: Just as you say. There'll be no 
hitch? 

Mayor Hur ey: 
word’s my bond. 

Bristow: All right. We'll go ahead and act 
accordingly. I’ll start things moving in the 
factories. 

FAULKNER: Yes, we'll be moving along. 
So long, Hurley. 

Hurtey: O.K. So long Faulkner, so long 
Bristow. 

[They leave at right — Mayor Hurley halts, 
looks after them.] 

Mayor Hurtey [in center]: A half mil- 
lion! Well, I can use it wisely. [Enters center 
room—boys come out carefully — Kevin 
very downcast. | 

Kevin: I didn’t think he’d do it. 

Rosert: Oh, it’s only politics. There’s 
nothing really wrong. Your father gets a 
bonus for throwing them the business. 

Kevin: Yes, but you heard what they 
said. The property costs too much. The schoo] 


You needn’t worry. My 


apparatus isn’t the best and that fellow, 


Faulkner! He has so much money and land 
in this town that he could give the land free. 
It’s not fair. It’s greedy. Dad shouldn’t do it. 
[Door slams right. The girls return from the 
movies.| Here’s Sheila and Mona. Keep it 
under your hat. 

Rosert [low]: Don’t worry about me. 
[Loud] Well, look who’s here. 

SHEILA: Robert Kruger how did you get 
here? 

Mona: I'll bet Madge and your mother 
are here, too. 

Kevin: Yes, they’re all up front. Let’s go 
up. [All leave except Kevin who lingers behind 
still downcast. Walks around dejectedly shak- 
ing his head. He sees letter on table, takes it 
to center, hears noise, and puts it in pocket. 
Then he leaves hastily at right.] 

Mayor Hurtey: Well, there she is. At 
least I’ll never have to say that I actually re- 
ceived anything from Bristow. Now let me 
see. [Thinks a minute] Right. [Goes to door] 
Kevin. 

Kevin: Coming Dad [Kevin enters.] 

Mayor Hurtey: This is important. Very 
important. Deliver it to McLaughlin on State 
Street. But, mind you, don’t give it to him 
until he gives you a return envelope with a 
check for me. And be careful. 

Kevin: Gosh, Dad. Must I go? Can’t 
someone else do it? The Krugers are here and 
I haven’t seen Robert in a long time. 

Mayor Hur ey: Listen, you won’t be gone 
long. And I wouldn’t trust anybody but you 
with this. I’ll go in and explain that you'll be 
right back. And when you come in wait until 
the company goes before you give me the 
check. Run along now. [Kevin goes but re- 
luctantly — Hurley watches after him — then 
the ladies and Robert enter. | 

Mayor Hur ey: Well, well, look who’s 
here. I was just going to say “How do.” How’s 
John? 

‘Mrs. KruGer: Oh, the same as_ usual. 
Won’t stir; and my congratulations to you, 
Mister Mayor. Do I bow low enough? 

Mayor: Constance Kruger. I'll have you 
spanked. 

ROBERT: Where did Kevin go? 

Mayor Hurtey: He'll be right back. Just 
on an errand. You're all staying for dinner? 

Mrs. Krucer: Couldn’t think of it. John’s 
expecting us. We’ve been here ages already. 

Mayor Hurtey: Now, Constance, we’re 
not so easily put off. We won’t take “no” for 
an answer. How about it, Rita? 
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Mrs. Hurtey: I had almost given up try- 
ing to persuade them to stay. 

Mayor Hurtey: Listen, I'll phone John 
and have him over. He can’t refuse the 
mayor. Nor can you. 

Mrs. Krucer: But — 

Mayor Hurtey: It’s all settled. Lord 
knows when we'll be able to get together 
again. [Doorbell rings.] 

SHEILA [dashing across to right]: IVll an- 
swer it. 

Mayor Hurtey: Say, young lady, what is 
Ellen here for? [To Mrs. Kruger] They'll 
never get used to being in the family of a 
mayor. That used to be all right, Sheila, but 
no more. [Rings again. Ellen passes through]. 
Somebody’s in a hurry. I wonder who it is? 

ELLEN: Mayor Hurley, there’s a gentleman 
to see you. 

Mayor Hurtey: What’s his name? [\ur- 
ray enters. | 

Murray: Murray’s the name. John Joseph 
Murray. And I’ve some very urgent business 
with your honor. 

Mayor HvurL.ey: 

Murray: 
alone? 

Mayor Hurtey: We'll I’m really not on 
duty now. But whatever it is, go right ahead. 
There are no secrets in this family. 

Murray: Hurley, you’re a fool. You've 
given Bristow the Television contracts. 

Mayor Hurtey: Don’t be ridiculous 
That’s not to be decided for another month 

Murray: Do you think I was born yester- 
day. Why are the Bristow stocks beginning to 
skyrocket? Only one reason and you know it. 
You can’t fool me. I’m in business too long. 
And you give it to Bristow, the very one 
who’s working against you as mayor. He’s 
planning to succeed you, already. You know 
he has no use for us — for Catholics like you 
and me. 

Mayor Hurtey: Why bring that into it. 

Murray: I didn’t bring it in. It’s already 
in — you're the only one who doesn’t realize 
it. They always bring that in — they have no 
use for us or for our people. [Kevin enters.] 

Kevin: Is there anything the matter? 

Mayor Hurtey: No, Kevin, just stay with 
your mother. [To Murray] Mr. Murray 
you're talking through your hat. Come to the 
office tomorrow if you have anything more 
to say. I’m now off duty. 

Murray: I tell you, Hurley, you’re hang- 
ing yourself. Bristow is YOUR enemy. So 
beware. I’m not so much interested in the 
contracts. I’m not interested in them so much 
as in our own people. Don’t be a climber, 
Hurley. The first thing you know you'll be 
betraying the Faith. If you go over to Bris- 
tow you sell your birthright. 

Mayor Hourtey: You're talking nonsense, 
Murray. 

KEVIN: 
truth. 

Mayor Hur tey [stern]: 
room. 

Kevin: I can’t go, Dad. Mr. Murray. give 
this letter to Dad. It proves what you say. 

Murray [after reading]: Now you'll be- 
lieve it. [Gives letter to Hurley.] 

Mayor Hur tey [still confident reads letter 
— changes]: Kevin, where did this come 
from? 

KEvIN: 


Yes, what is it? 
It’s very urgent. Can we be 


No, he’s not Dad. He’s telling the 


Kevin, go to your 


Y 
Dad, Robert and I were on the 
sofa talking before you came in. We were say- 
ing what a great mayor you were when you 
and Mr. Bristow and Mr. Faulkner came in 
and got right down to business. We couldn't 
interrupt once you started, so we just sat. 
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Mayor Hurtey: You both heard every- 
thing? 

Kevin: Everything. After you went out, 
the girls came and we went up front. Robert 
and the girls went first but I was so broken 
up by everything that I lingered behind. Then 
I saw this over on the table and picked it up. 
When I had it I couldn’t very easily put it 
back because you were coming and would 
suspect we heard everything. I put it in my 
pocket. Then you called me to go to State 


Street. 
Mayor Hurtey: Did you deliver the mes- 
sage ? 
Kevin: No, Dad. 


Mayor Hurtey: Why not? ‘ 
Kevin: Well, you see, Dad. I had a feel- 
ing it wasn’t right, it wasn’t honest. I didn't 


wani to go but you insisted. So I went out. 
Mayor Huriey: And you should have 

obeyed me! af a 
Kevin: I didn’t know what to do. So i 


went into St. Mary’s Church to say a prayer. 
And Benediction was on — for business people 
you know. And I stayed and I prayed and 
I'm sure our Lord told me not to go. I’m 
sure He told me I wouldn’t be disobedient 
this time. We are supposed to obey our 
parents in all that is not sinful— and Dad I 
felt sure this was sinful —to take that letter 
to McLaughlin’s office after what I heard. 

Mrs. HurtEY: What did you hear, Kevin? 

Kevin: Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Bristow got 
Dad to buy expensive property and poor ap- 
paratus for the schools in town. McLaughlin 
was to pay Dad for buying it. Wasn’t I right 
not to go? 

Mrs. HURLEY: 
came right home? 

Kevin: Well, yes, but before Benediction 
was over—in fact at the time our Lord 
blesses the people, I remembered the other 
letter. And I’m sure He guided me to open it. 
When I read it after the crowd went out, I 
knew I was right. Then I came home and here 
I am. 

Mayor Hurtey: Then you didn’t go to 
McLaughlin’s and you still have the contracts? 

Kevin: Yes, Dad, here they are. 

Mayor Hurtey: Kevin, you'll never realize 
the good you’ve done today. Murray, the Tele- 
vision contract is yours. 

Murray: Now, it’s my turn. I told you I 
wasn’t in it for the profit. I’ll prove it. John 
Joseph Murray’s gift to the city’s school sys- 
tem. Television apparatus for every school in 
the city — given to the city absolutely free — 
and Mayor Hurley gets the credit for the gift. 

Mayor Hurtey: That will make my ad- 
ministration famous! 

Murray: And what’s more the land for 
the new schools comes from Mrs. Murray. 
We don’t need it. Half goes to the bishop and 
half to the city —and in memory of a real 
Catholic student — Kevin Hurley. 

Kevin: But, gosh, Mr. Murray. I don’t 
deserve any credit. 

Murray: Indeed you do. You had the right 
way of looking at the Fourth Commandment. 

Kevin: But I only did what I was taught 
and how could I do otherwise? Our Lord’s 
laws come before anyone else’s. We have to 
seek His kingdom first. 

Murray: You're right, Kevin. He comes 
first. And if your Dad fills out the rest of his 
term with that in mind, all the other things 
will be added to him. 

Mayor Hurtey: I’m not a sadder man 
tonight. but I am a wiser one. 

Mrs. Krucer: Why, I’m so impressed at 
the way Kevin’s Catholic school training 


Perfectly right. Then you 
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A PRAYER IN TWO LANGUAGES 


EDITOR’S NOTE. These two poems — “Ad Christum Regem,” in Latin, and “To Christ 
the King,” in English, written for the Feast of Christ the King were published in the 
October 26, 1936, issue of “The Campionette,” the school paper of Campion High School, 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. The author, a professor at Campion, is well known to the 
readers of THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Ad Christum Regem 


Ut Communismo Devicto Pax 
Gentibus Concedatur 


Adorent Te, Rex Gloriae, 
Hostili victa rabie, 

Totius orbis populi, 

Sint regno Tuo subditi! 


Vexillum rubrum explicat, 
Satellites dum convocat, 
Insultans Tuo nomini 
Malignus princeps tartari. 


Quae terra strage libera? 

Quam non deturpant scelera? 
Cuid non corrumpunt perfidae 
Iam daemonum insidiae? 


Seditiosa surgit vis! 

In regnum, Christe, sanguinis 
Quod accepisti pretio, 
Rebelles furunt odio. 


Occisis sacerdotibus 
Vastantur templa facibus; 
Dicatas Deo virgines 
Trucidant saevi homines. 


Iam. Rex, misericordiae 
Memento Tuae intimae: 
De Corde funde gratiam 
Lugentem in Ecclesiam! 


Circumdent Te, Rex Gloriae, 
Sacrato facto agmine, 
Certantes contra daemones 
Fideles Crucis milites! 


Sub panis latens specie, 
Rex Regum, hostes comprime: 
Cum Fide Amor redeat, 
In pace regnum floreat! 


Adorent Te, Rex Gloriae, 

Hostili victa rabie, 

Totius orbis populi, 

Sint regno Tuo subditi! 
—A. F. Geyser, S.J. 


To Christ. The King 


That Communism Be Defeated and 
Peace Be Restored to the Nations. 


May all the Nations Thee adore, 
O King of Glory, may they be 
Sincerely subject to Thy reign, 
Triumphant meet hell’s treachery! 


While he convokes his satellites, 
The evil prince of hell unfurls 

His blood-red standard; on Thy name 
Vile, taunting insults madly hurls. 


What land is free from massacre? 

Is not disgraced by dastard deed? 
What’s undefiled, or has escaped 

The wiles hell’s cunning minions breed? 


Sedition rises everywhere. 
Rebellious nations, hatred-filled, 

Dear Christ, rage ’gainst Thy gentle reign, 
For which Thy precious blood was spilled. 


Thy consecrated priests are slain; 

The torch consumes Thy sanctuaries, 
And virgins to Thy service vowed 

Are victims of man’s villainies. 


O gracious King, remember Thou 
The mercy of Thy Sacred Heart, 

Oh, on Thy Church, bowed low in grief, 
Thy all-consoling grace impart! 


A holy host let Thee surround, 
O King of Glory, make us all 
Thine own Crusaders, loyal, strong 
To fight against hell’s ruthless thrall! 


O King of Kings, concealed beneath 
The form of bread, Thine enemy 

Defeat! With Faith and Love reborn 
Thy kingdom flourish peacefully! 


May all the nations Thee adore, 
O King of Glory, may they be 
Sincerely subject to Thy reign, 
Triumphant meet hell’s treachery! 
—A. F. Geyser, S.J. 
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solved the whole affair that I think I will give 
in to John and send the children to the dio- 
cesan high school. 

Murray: That’s wisdom, madam. You'll 
never regret it. There’s no use in social climb- 
ing. The Faith is the chief thing we have. 
Remember that, Hurley, ‘and you are a 
success. 

Mayor Hvurtey: I'll follow in my son’s 


footsteps. His Boss will be my Boss. His King 
will be my King. Every campaign promise 
I’ve made will be kept. 

Kevin [across the stage to Robert]: See, 
I told you he was different. 

ELLEN [im center door]: Dinner’s served. 
[Exeunt slowly.] 


Curtain 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































Primary Grades Section 


Practical Lesson in Graceful Manners 
Mary Caldwell Keyser 


CHARACTERS: Mrs. Martin, Mabel Martin, 
Mary Grace. 

SceNE: Living room in the Martin home. 
Mrs. Martin is sitting in a chair knitting, her 
back is toward the entrance. Mabel, sitting, 
looks unhappy. 

Mase-: I haven’t anyone to play with. I 
wanted Mary to come over, but Caroline 
asked her first. She asked her right in front 
of me and never asked me. I don’t think that 
was nice. Do you? [12] 

Mrs. Martin: No, it wasn’t. What did 
Mary answer? 

MABEL: She 
mother.” [13] 

[The doorbell rings. Mabel hastens to the 
door. Mary enters. | 

Maset: Oh, Mary! I’m so glad you came. 
I was afraid you wouldn’t; because Caroline 
asked you first. [14] 

Mary: Yes, I know. Caroline is always 
asking me to go over to her house but I don’t 
care to go. She is selfish about her things and 
wants the best things for herself. [15] 

Maset: Oh! [Mabel blinks her eyelashes 
as she looks at Mary. She is thinking, “Do I 
do that, too?” | [16] . 

Mary: That sounds as though I wanted 
the best things for myself. But that is not 
what I mean. I mean that she really doesn’t 
like me; she likes me to play dolls’ house over 
there so that her dolls can go visiting. [17] 

Masec: I’m glad you don’t feel that way 
about me, because I like you, Mary. [18] 

Mary: Thank you, Mabel. I like you, too. 
Isn’t it funny how we always like people when 
we feel that they really like us? 

[They put their arms around one another 
and walk up to Mrs. Martin’s chair.| How do 
you do, Mrs. Martin. [19] 

Mrs. Martin: Oh, how do you do, Mary. 
I haven’t seen you all week. I was afraid you 
would be quite grown up when I saw you 


just said, “I'll ask my 


again. [They shake hands. Mrs. Martin holds 
Mary’s hands a little longer than usual.) 

Mary: I couldn’t stay away that long, 
Mrs. Martin, I’d be too lonesome for you. Of 
course, I see Mabel at school every day. [20] 

Mrs. Martin: You and Mabel are pretty 
good friends, aren’t you? 

Mary: Yes, nintimate (intimate) friends. 

Mrs. Martin: You are both lucky. How 
would you each like a piece of cake? Doesn’t 
walking to school and studying three hours 
and walking back again make little girls 
hungry? [21] 

Mary: Oh, that would be just splendid, 
Mrs. Martin. [Mary and Mabel show they 
are pleased by their way of looking at each 
other. | 

MaBeL: Um, yum, Mother [Kisses her 
mother’s cheek| Vil get it. [Goes out.] 

Mrs. Martin: How is your mother, 
Mary? [22] 

Mary: She is very well, thank you, Mrs. 
Martin. Mother is knitting a dress, too; she 
is making a blue one. 

Mrs. Martin: That should be becoming 
to your mother because she has blue eyes. 

[Enter Mabel. She has two plates with a 
piece of cake and a fork on each.] 

Maset: Mother will you 
cake? [23] 

Mrs. Martin: No, thank you, dear. I do 
not care for it now while I have all this yarn 
around me. 

[Mabel places the plates on the table while 
she hands Mary a napkin. Mary unfolds the 
napkin only partly and places it on her lap. 
Mabel hands her the plate.| [24] 

Mary [eating the cake slowly, using the 
fork]: I always get hungry right away when 
someone says “Will you have some cake?” 

MaseEL [sitting while she eats the cake]: 
Shall we go up in the play room and cut out 
paper dolls? I have a pile of new ones this 
week. [25] 

Mary: Mother would rather we played out 
of doors. If you don’t mind. Mother thinks 
that because we are indoors so much at school, 
we should play out of doors after school when 
the weather is nice. [26] 

MasBeEL: Then we might play hopscotch or 
croquet. 

Mary: I’m not very good at croquet but 
if you don’t mind playing with me I’d like to 
play it. [27] 

Mase: I’d love to. Will you have another 
piece of cake? A drink of water? Nothing? 
Then I'll take the dishes to the kitchen. [28] 

Mary: May I help you? [29] 

Mase: No, thank you; there is only 
enough for one to carry. I'll stack them. 
[Crash! A fork fell.] [30] 

Mary: Oh, I’m sorry. [31] 

Mase: No, it was my fault; I tilted the 
plate. [32] 

Mrs. Martin: And Mabel knows, or 
should know, that she should never, as she 
calls it, “stack dishes” to carry them when 
serving. [33] 

Mase: I’m sorry. [Mabel has taken the 
plates out. | 

Mrs. Martin. [smiling pleasantly]: No 
great harm done; but it’s nice to be correct. 
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have some 


—_ 


Run along and have your game while the sun 
is shining. 
[Mabel and Mary go out.] 
Curtain. 


SUGGESTIONS 


[12] An invitation should not be given to 
one or two in a group in the hearing of another 
who might have been included. 

[13] Little girls do not go places without 
their mothers’ permission. 

[14] A welcome at the door makes the 
guest feel glad she came. 

[15] Mary could not have told Caroline 
her reason for not wanting to go to her house, 
Only parents and teachers may tell little girls 
their faults. Mary spoke in the kindly way 
that well-mannered people are taught to speak. 

[16] When we hear another criticized we 
think, “Could she say that of me, too?” 

[17] It is always best to make your mean- 
ing and your actions understood. Many friends 
are lost through a misunderstanding. 

[18] If you like a friend do not be afraid 
to tell her so. She is as pleased to hear it as 
you would be if she had said it to you. 

[19] A little girl always greets the mother 
in the house where she is visiting. When she 
speaks to her she says her name. 

[20] A mother likes her daughter’s friends 
and shows that they are welcome guests in the 
house. She is glad if they like her, too, and is 
happy to hear them say it. 

[21] Some mothers have fruit or cookies 
for their little daughters and her friends to 
eat after school. Smiles and words of appre- 
ciation make a little girl lovable. 

[22] Mothers often ask the little girl vis- 
itor how her mother is. The little girl in re- 
plying, thanks her for asking. 

[23] When offering refreshments, offer it 
to each one in the room even though you may 
know that some will refuse it. 

[24] One shows her breeding very plainly 
when eating. Make correct eating your habit 
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so that you may never when eating look or 
feel awkward. 

[25] A little girl should give her guest the 
choice of a game to play. 

[26] A little girl who is well brought up 
makes an effort to carry out her mother’s 
wishes. 

[27] When a girl is given the choice of a 
game to play she should not choose one that 
she knows that other girl dislikes. 

[28] When children use dishes, toys, or 
books they should put them back in their 
laces when they have finished using them. 

[29] A little girl who is a guest offers to 
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assist at any little task her friend is required 
to do. 

[30] To pile dishes on top of one another 
when removing dishes is always wrong. 

[31] When a mishap occurs through your 
fault say, “I’m sorry.” 

[32] A hostess always takes the blame or 
makes light of the offense. 

[33] Sometimes it is necessary for a 
mother to call her daughter’s attention to a 
mistake in the hearing of another person, but 
when the mother does it kindly and the 
daughter receives it graciously no one is 
embarrassed. 


Primary Arithmetic 
Elizabeth Wooster 


IN THE FIRST GRADE 


There are five important steps in the 
process whereby a child learns a number fact: 
First — to develop it. Second — to express it. 
Third — to apply it. Fourth — to memorize it. 
Fifth — to use it until it becomes automatic. 

The earliest development work should be 
based upon counting. When the child reaches 
that stage in his work where he needs to know 
how many 2 and 3 are, it is not sufficient for 
him to take the teacher’s word that 2 and 3 
are 5, but it is necessary that this truth be 
developed so that the child will know for him- 
self. It is better for a child to count on his 
fingers than to guess and take the statement 
of others without knowing how to prove the 
fact for himself. When he once knows for 
himself he will not count on his fingers, or be 
for long.slow in giving results. All that is then 
needed is drill for rapidity. 

After the child has learned that 2 and 3 are 
5. he should then learn the symbols by which 
this fact may be expressed. 

In the third place he must be able to apply 
the truth to the practical affairs of life. A 
child may be able to tell you that 2 and 3 are 
5, and yet not know how many apples he 
would have if he had 2 and someone gave 
him 3 more. 

Fourth, he must commit this fact to mem- 
ory. It is not sufficient that he should merely 
be able to find it out, and express it. 

Fifth, he should make this truth so much a 
part of himself that he will not be conscious 
of giving a separate thought to it. The mere 
combination of 2 and 3 should suggest 5. 

The same principle should be applied to the 
four fundamental processes, each taken up 
after the preceding is well in mind. 

When the signs, +, =, —, X, and ~ are 
given, they should be taught as plus, equal, 
equals, minus, multiply, and divide. 

Secure understanding first, then accuracy, 
and then rapidity. 

Work which a child does not comprehend is 
hurtful, both mentally and physically. 

When seat work is given, it should always 
be definite and later examined by the teacher, 
and commented upon, even though hurriedly 
examined. Words of praise should be given, 
although correcting errors. 

Strive to make the children happy in their 
work, 

Seek to have the children feel the teacher a 
guide and helper, and not a faultfinder and 
critic, 

If the air of the schoolroom is not bright, 
cheerful, and happy, it is physically hurtful 
to both pupils and teacher. 


In all instances give work to suit the needs 
of the children. Some classes may be able to 
take more, some less, in a given time. 

Have original review work by both teacher 
and pupils. Each day’s lesson should include 
in some form a review of the preceding 
lessons. Let the child build on what he knows 
step by step. 

Drill, drill, 
sented. 

Slow and thorough work at first, means ac- 
curate and rapid work later. 

Let the children apply their knowledge of 
number facts in their daily life. 

Strive for order and neatness in all work. 

To each child give as much personal atten- 
tion as possible. His whole future progress de- 
pends upon his understanding of the beginning 
work. 

Use the top, or upper blackboard space for 
permanent illustrative work, such as the al- 
phabet, capital and small letters, the Roman 
numbers, etc., and keep all the lower black- 
board space save what is actually needed for 
illustration, drill, and study work, for the use 
of the children in individual and recitation 
work. The lower part of the blackboard space 
should never be given to decorative work, but 
should be kept for individual use of the chil- 
dren during recitation period and other times. 

A child’s mind naturally turns to numbers, 
and, if carefully and properly guided, he will 
not likely ever be found deficient in his 
arithmetic. 


upon each number fact pre- 


The First Month 


Count to 10 or 20 and make figures from 
0 to 10. Use objects to show the value of each 
of the 9 figures. Teach recognition of groups 
of objects, 2, 3, and 4. For quick work use 
object pictures, dots, and figures on card- 
board, size 3 by 5 inches. These any teacher 
can make. The large figures may be cut from 
calendars and pasted on the cardboard. 

Let the children do work on the blackboard 
during the recitation. Do not try to teach the 
figures in the first lesson. Strive to place in 
the child’s mind number facts and ideas. Each 
child should have a box of colored sticks or 
toothpicks. If toothpicks, they may be colored 
with red ink, thereby giving two colors for 
use. Have a number box, containing 5 on 
of a kind up to 10, and the signs, +-, = 
s<, and +. Grains of corn or colored lentils 
may be oad in the boxes with the sticks. 

Each child should have a word box, con- 
taining 56 different words and the period, 
comma, question mark, and exclamation point. 
There should be three words of a kind for 
each different word. 
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The teacher should have sticks, blocks, col- 
ored beads on rods, colored dots on cards, 
objects on cards, and figures on cards. Any 
teacher can make these with little or no 
expense. 

After each oral lesson the little busy hands 
should be given some definite seat work. 
Children learn by doing things, and gain 
strength in activity; therefore, they should 
be given all the work which they can under- 
standingly do. 

The following may be used for first lessons: 

Show us 1 stick like this (red). 

Show us 11 sticks like these. 

Show us 111 sticks like these (red). 

How many red sticks have you? 

Find 2 red sticks and lay them on your 
desk. 

Drill in similar way with other objects. 

John, how many eyes have you? 

Show us 2 eyes on the blackboard. 

How many hands have you? 

Show us the figure that tells you how many 
hands you have. 

Designs made by the teacher may be placed 
on the blackboard, as window, triangle, square, 
etc.; these the children can build on their 
desks with sticks. Let them build groups of 
marks. 

The large figures on calendars may be cut 
out and pasted on cardboard, and given to 
each child. These may then be traced with 
pencils, in black or colors. But the tracing 
should be done correctly —that is, the trac- 
ing should begin and end correctly, as if writ- 
ing the figure. As each figure is taken up, 
each child should be personally shown how to 
make the figure. 

These number ficts may be placed on the 
blackboard by the teacher and then shown 
on the desks by the children in figures and 
words from their boxes: 

land lare 11 

11 and 11 are 1111 

1 and 11 are 111 

From groups of chalk pictures on the 
blackboard, let the children select the figures 
that represent the number. 


The Second Month 


Count to 30 or 50. Make figures from 9 to 
20. Recognize groups of objects 5 and 6. Use 
the combinations 2, 3, and 4, with and with- 
out objects. 

Use cards with picture objects, dots, and 
figures, and continue their use for all combina- 
tions given. 

The ++ and = signs may be used with some 
little written work. Present addition by means 
of objects and names of objects: 


1 hat and 1 hat are 2 hats. 
2 balls 1 girl 


2 boys 
+1 ball 2 girls 


1 boy 
balls 


girls boys 


Subtraction by means of objects and names ~ 
of objects: 

2 sticks take away 1 stick leaves 

4 hats take away 2 hats leaves 

Continue to review all preceding work and 
provide seat work in combinations. 


IN THE SECOND GRADE 


Assist the child to obtain number facts by 
means of development from objects, actual 
measuring, blackboard illustrations, etc. Then 
give sufficient drill to fasten these number 
facts in the mind. 

Provide frequent occasions for the. usé of 
number facts which the child: has- already 
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acquired. Build up from what he knows; that 
is, lead from the known to the unknown. 

Give many concrete problems requiring the 
use of numbers learned. Let these cover ar- 
ticles of food, clothing, measuring, etc., closely 
related to the child’s home and school life. 
Ask pupils to make original examples. Let the 
pupils perform and act certain problems in 
recitation. 

Aim to have the children see the necessity 
for arithmetic and for the different processes. 
Children really enjoy only that which they 
know is worthwhile. : 

Give much quick work in the fundamental 
operations. Counting by 2’s, 3’s, etc. Drill es- 
pecially on the 45 combinations. Large figures 
may be cut from calendars and pasted on 
cardboard, thus making the 45 combinations, 
which may be used to gain rapid recognition 
in class recitation. Naming results as rapidly 
as if counting. 

Strive to secure all written work at black- 
board and seats, orderly and neat. 


The First Month 

Review all first-grade work, oral and writ- 
ten. Count to 100. Count by 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s 
to 20. Write and read numbers to 100. Prac- 
tice combinations with and without objects 
through 12. Use objective development when 
necessary. Teach Roman numbers in advance 
of those used in the reader. 

Suit the work to the needs of the children. 
Give oral and written problems, making use 
of all known number facts. Let the work be 
definite and within the child’s grasp. Teach 
the sign of addition, +, plus. The sign of 
equality, =, equal or equals. Give much oral 
work that applies to the child’s life surround- 
ings and business needs. Use dots and figure 
cards for the rapid recognition of combi- 
nations. 


The Second Month 


Learn the combinations through 15. Con- 
tinue use of number cards for rapid recogni- 
tion. Count, read, and write numbers to 100. 
Count by 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s. Teach the sign of 
subtraction, —, minus. Give many practical 
oral problems in subtraction. 

Teach Roman numbers in advance of those 
used in the reader. Take up United States 
money, quarter, half dollar, and dollar. Use 
practical problems for money drill. 

Teach the sign of multiplication, , means 
multiply, and is called times. Show that multi- 
plication is only a shorter method of addition. 
Call attention to the fact that five 2’s added 
equal 10, and that 5 times 2 equals 10. Thus: 

2+ 2424242 = 10 

5x 2= 10 

Give practical oral problems for multiplica- 
tion drill. Let all work be definite, neat, and 
thorough. 


FOR THE THIRD GRADE 


Review the work given in the second grade 
or second year in school. In the third grade 
the study of formal arithmetic should begin. 
The use of a book in the hands of pupils tends 
to make independent workers and thinkers, 
and develops self-confidence and strength. 

Be sure the pupil knows what he is doing, 
and why he is doing it. Secure a clear con- 
ception first, then drill to place the facts. 
Pupils should be led to discover principles, 
then to apply the principles in practical 
problems. 

Give practical oral and written problems, 
and show the relation to business matters. 
Encourage original problems for the oral reci- 
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tation. Such work helps to fix ideas and prin- 
ciples in the mind, and also serves to give the 
teacher an understanding of the pupil’s needs. 

Use simple oral explanations of written 
problems, then simple forms of analysis. 
Teach forms of analysis for problems in the 
different processes. 

Let addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division be thoroughly mastered. Give 
much drill work in the four fundamental 
operations. Encourage accuracy first, then 
rapidity. Strive for neatness in all work. 


The First Month 

A rapid review of work in the second year 
will help the slow child, and give clear ideas 
to all for the foundation work. For unless the 
beginners have a clear and accurate concep- 
tion of the foundation work they cannot ad- 
vance understandingly. 

Drill on the 45 combinations for accuracy 
and rapidity. Teach Roman numbers in ad- 
vance of those used in the reader. Drill on 
the tables given. Write and read numbers to 
100. Count by 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s to 100; by 
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3’s to 36; by 4’s to 36; by 6’s to 36; by 7’: to 
28; by 8’s to 24. 

Apply oral problems to measuring, buying, 
selling, farm products, dry goods, groceries. 
etc. Let the work be practical, such as mizht 
be required of any child in the daily aff.irs 
of life. Strive for neatness and accuracy. § or 
quick work use figure cards and the bi. ck. 
board. 


The Second Month 


Drill to place number facts for fu: ure 
problems. Drill on the 45 combinations. \W rite 
and read numbers in any hundreds. T 
Roman numbers to L, or in advance of t 
used in the reader. Drill on the tables gi 

Count by 3’s to 42; by 4’s to 40; by ¢ 
42; by 7’s to 42; by 8’s to 40; by 9’s t 
Recite the 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s of the 
tiplication table. Show that multiplicatio 
only a shorter method of addition. R 
from memory all tables given. 

Suit the work to the needs of the pupils: 
some classes may be able to take a little more 
or a little less at this time. 


Poetry to Aid the Teacher 


CONSIDER WELL 
Consider well that both by night and day 
While we busily provide and care 
For our disport, our revel and our play, 
For pleasant melody and dainty fare, 
Death stealeth on full slily; unaware 
He lieth at hand and shall us all surprise, 
We wot not when nor where nor in what wise. 


When fierce temptations threat thy soul with loss 
Think on His Passion and the bitter pain, 
Think on the mortal anguish of the Cross, 
Think on Christ’s blood let out at every vein, 
Think of His precious heart all rent in twain; 
For thy redemption think all this wrought. 
Nor be that lost which He so dearly bought. 

— St. Thomas More (1478-1535) 


A FABLE 


The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “Little Prig’”; 
Bun replied, 
“You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
Tll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


A DAY WELL SPENT 


If you sit down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you have done 
And, counting, find 

One self-denying deed; one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard — 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But, if, through all the livelong day 

You’ve cheered no heart, by yes or nay — 
Tf. through all 

You’ve nothing done that you can trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face — 
No act most small 

That helped some soul and nothing cost 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 

— George Eliot 


BOATS SAIL ON THE RIVERS 
Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Are prettier far than these. 
— Christina Rossetti 


TO A WATER FOWL 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafted ocean-side ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast. 
The desert and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, anc rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shal! bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 
And shall not soon depart. 
» 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aricht. 
— William Cullen Br art 
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and 
paste under the 
right pictures 























| Sue | Jack 
Sue 


Sister Elizabeth, O.S.U. 


| Seatwork and Supplementary Reading 


n. 


heart The lessons for primarygra des, including the illustrations, can easily 
be traced by the teacher and reproduced on any type of duplicator. 
Some of the upper-grade pupils of your school will be glad to help 


you prepare copies, one for each pupil in the first grade. 
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I am big. 
I am red. 
Baby wants me. 
Jane wants me. 


What am IP 


I am blue. 

I am round. 
Jane wants me. 
Dick wants me. 


What am IP 


. ™~e = wo 


I am yellow. 

I am big. 

Dick wants me. 
Mother wants me. 


What am IP 


I am purple. 

I am little. 

I am not big. 
Father wants me. 


What am Ir 


Beginner’s Lessons in Reading — Sister Mary Mildred, O. S. M. 
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I am green. 

I am little. 

I am not big. 
Mother wants me. 


What am IP 


I am orange. 

I am big. 

Father wants me. 
Baby wants me. 


What am IP 


I am red. 


What am I, Jane? 
What am I, Dick? 
What am I, Baby? 


Color me. 


| am green. 

I am little. 
Jane wants me. 
Dick wants me. 


What am IP 


Beginner’s Lessons in Reading — Sister Mary Mildred, O. S. M. 
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Cut out the pictures and paste them on the right words. 


balloon rabbit 
S lephant 


Seatwork for the First Grade — Sister Elizabeth, O.S.U. 
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TREES 





A 12-Week Unit for Intermediate Grades 


Sister Frances Jerome, C.D.P. 


Approach: 

interest was aroused in this topic when the 
poem “October’s Party” by Cooper was taken 
for a reading lesson. The poem appealed to 
the children and the desire was expressed that 
they write a story about trees. After a dis- 
cussion it was agreed that we develop the 
topic. : 

Objectives: 

1. To develop appreciation of trees and to 
increase knowledge of their importance to 
human welfare and happiness. 

2. To become familiar with trees common 
in this locality. 

3. Realization of the necessity for a pro- 
gram of conservation and reforestation. 

- 4. To develop powers of observation and 
the ability to give criticism impersonally. 

5. To foster an interest in outdoor life. 

6. To increase knowledge of historical and 
geographical facts. 

7. Through correlation to develop apprecia- 
tion of music and art. 

Development: 

During a discussion period it was decided 
that we learn first to identify the trees com- 
mon in this community. The trees the children 
knew were written on the blackboard and 
while debating which trees to select, since it 
would be impossible to study all in a limited 
time, one child suggested that each pupil 
choose a tree of his own and report to the 
class. This method was readily accepted and 
approved because it placed responsibility on 
each individual pupil and would give a broader 
knowledge of trees to the class. The following 
were some of the suggestions given to aid in 
the accumulation of knowledge and making it 
easier to present to the class. 

1. Pressing leaves. 

2. Sketching tree at intervals to show shape 
and coloring. 

3. Collecting tree seeds. 

4. Making leaf prints. 

5. Contributing to and maintaining a bul- 
letin board. 

6. Reporting on tree enemies. 

7. Making a leaf chart, labeling the differ- 
ent specimens. 

8. Filing articles, poems, and pictures of 
trees in a class scrapbook. 

9. Oral reports on facts discovered about 
individual trees. 

10. Noting date when first and last leaf fell 
from selected tree. 

The class as a group resolved to study the 
value of trees to mankind. Our geography was 
a beneficial guide in this phase of tree study. 
Lists of things trees give were made by the 
children. They related almost entirely to the 
commercial value of trees. Consequently, 
stories for the first section of the tree booklet 
pertained to the most interesting of these, 
namely, paper, rubber, lumber, and maple 
sugar. The other values of trees were cor- 
telated chiefly with geography. 

Correlations : 

Geography: 

A study of our native states, the Southern 
states, was made during October. All sections 


of our text concerning forests were eagerly 
examined by the children. It was noted that 
forests were divided into two groups, the hard- 
wood and the evergreen. Since the trees 
chosen for individual research were hardwood, 
we decided to direct our attention at this time 
to hardwood trees in particular. A map show- 
ing the location of forests in the United States 
was made. In addition to being a source of 
knowledge, references in the text dealing with 
lumber, paper, naval stores, etc., served as a 
guide in story writing. This was an oppor- 
tunity to use reference books also. Subjects 
relating to the usefulness of trees, such as con- 
servation of moisture (preventing floods and 
keeping a country from becoming a desert), 
purification of air (giving off oxygen and tak- 
ing in carbon dioxide), fertilization of soil by 
decaying leaves, and the numerous commercial 
values of trees were all effective in making 
the children cognizant of the worth of trees. 

Religion: 

The fact that trees played an important 
part in the punishment of Adam and Eve was 
soon noted. This comment caused investiga- 
tion as to other instances in the Bible where 
trees played an important part. Wood was 
the means used in the consummation of the 
victims offered in sacrifice in the Old Law as 
well as the material used by Noah in the con- 
struction of the Ark. These two facts were em- 
phasized because through sacrifice man en- 
deavored to do homage to his Creator and 
it was by means of the Ark that the human 
family was saved from destruction. The Ark 
of the Covenant, containing the two tables of 


the law, was made of precious wood. These 
four instances were classed under the Old 
Testament. 

Art: 

A frieze showing brownies coloring the 
leaves of trees for autumn was made, the 
class working as a group. Several children 
were selected to work on the large tree, a few 
traced and cut the fence, some worked on the 
background, while the remainder colored 
brownies. When the cutting and coloring was 
completed, the children were allowed to ar- 
range the brownies in any position. After they 
were satisfactorily arranged, pasting completed 
the frieze. The last week of October was de- 
cided to transform our frieze for Hallowe’en 
by adding a few black cats, owls, witches, 
pumpkins, and a moon. The children took 
great pleasure in arranging these objects. 
When finished, situations such as a cat chasing 
a brownie and a brownie falling into a witch’s 
pot caused more than one exclamation. One 
division of the tree booklet, entitled What 
Trees Wear, was done during the art period. 
This and other suggestions on how to draw 
trees were found in The Tree Folk by Bailey. 
We selected the pine (wears velvet), cedar 
(fur), pear (prints) and a weeping willow 
(Spanish shawl) to draw. “Trees in Charac- 
ter” will be found illustrated in Applied Art 
by Lemos. Although this was not worked out, 
it would be appropriate for a tree booklet. 
Posters and freehand drawing accompanying 
the stories were likewise made during the art 
period. 

Language: 

A booklet containing stories, pictures, and 
poems about trees was made. A folder was 
used to contain our material until it was en- 
tirely completed. The booklet was divided 
into sections. During October we finished the 
sections entitled, “What Trees Wear” and 





Frieze of Brownies Coloring the Trees 
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“What Trees Give Us.” We began work on 
“Trees We Know” (including material on the 
particular tree selected for study) and the 
poetry and song sections. Each section was 
preceded by a full-page illustration or poster 
and contained several smaller illustrations. 
The plan of the booklet cover given in the 
September, 1934, issue of the CATHOLIC 
ScHOOL JOURNAL was used, although the sil- 
houettes were original. Letters were written 
to the State Forester, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and other sources for information 
on trees. These letters were read to the class, 
criticized, and the best ones mailed. Oral 
reports, original poems and stories, items for 
the school paper, oral descriptions, and ap- 
preciation of literature were beneficial results. 

Reading: 

The children read (oral and silent) all avail- 
able material on trees. They often selected 
stories or poems about trees that appealed to 
them and these were read to the class. Such 
occasions afforded an opportunity to increase 
vocabulary and often resulted in oral discus- 
sions. Simple book reports were also given. 
The Houston Public Library grants teachers 
the privilege of using twenty books on any 
subject for a month. We availed ourselves of 
this advantage and so had a wealth of ma- 
terial. Stories in Trees by Mary I. Curtis (I. 
Carnahan and Co.) would be excellent for a 
supplementary reading text. It is written in a 
simple, charming style and contains stories, 
legends, poems, and information on nearly 
every phase of this subject. 

Arithmetic: 

Original problems connected with trees, 
lumbering, sugar industry, etc., were made and 
solved. For example: 

1. Mr. Jones planted 21 peach trees in a 
row. If he planted 168 rows, how many trees 
did he plant in all? 

2. If 20 maple trees yield 160 quarts of 
sap, how many quarts did each tree give? 

Spelling: 

Besides being able to use many new words 
correctly, the words needed for the original 
stories were mastered. The following is a 
partial list. 


medicine 
paper 
chocolate 
clothing 
furniture 
pulp 
products 
. rollers 
branch 
leaves 


trunk 
boughs 
bark 
forest 
rubber 
foliage 
regions 
soil 
resin 
lumber 


cypress 
maple 
tapped 
syrup 
kettle 
fertile 
evergreen 
hardwood 
sapling 


The Tree Booklets 
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Music: 

“October Party” was one of the first songs 
learned when interest was manifested in trees. 
Other songs on this subject will be found in 
nearly any song book. Copies of The Music 
Hour, One-Book Course (Silver, Burdett and 
Co.) were available for each member of the 
class. Consequently, we learned the following 
songs from this book: Autumn Colors, 
Brownies, Gay Leaves Flying, The Apple 
Tree, and Falling Leaves. Original poems were 
written by members of the class. Creative 
ability was developed by putting these poems 
to music. The following is an example of the 
children’s efforts. 





trees 


Ti - ny Wt - He bees. 


These songs were written on the staff in 
their tree booklets. They were in the form of 
sheet music on two pages of unruled filler 
paper. The name and the composer, of the 
song were printed on the right side of the 
first paper with a tree border on the top and 
bottom of this page. The back of this sheet 
with the right side of the other sheet repre- 
sented the inside of the sheet music. A three- 
inch margin on the bottom and a two-and-a- 
half-inch margin on both sides was used to 
illustrate the song. A slight margin was also 
left between the two sheets for binding 
purposes. 
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TOMORROW 


Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care 
Thou did’st seek after me, that thou did’st wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there? 

Oh, strange delusion, that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and oh, to heaven how lost 
If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 

Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 


How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
“Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt 
see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee!” 
And oh, how often to that voice of sorrow, 
“Tomorrow we will open,” I replied, 
And when the morrow came I answered still 
“Tomorrow.” 
—Longfellow’s translation from the 
Spanish of Lope de Vega Carpio 


CHRIST AND THE PAGAN 


I had no God but these, 
The sacerdotal Trees, 
And they uplifted me. 
“T hung upon a tree.” 


The sun and moon I saw, 
And reverential awe 
Subdued me day and night. 
“T am the perfect light.” 


Within a lifeless Stone — 

All other gods unknown — 
I sought Divinity. 

“The Corner-Stone am I.” 


For sacrificial feast 

I slaughtered man and beast 
Red recompense to gain. 
“So I, Lamb, was slain. 


Yea; such My hungering Grace 
That wherever My face 
Is hidden, none may grope 
Beyond eternal Hope.” 

— John Banister Tabb 
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Our Living Rosary 
Sister Mary Zita. H.H.M. 


The following device proved to be very 
effective and helpful in developing a true de- 
yotion and an ardent love for the Holy 
Rosary. 

Draw, in circular form, either on the black- 
board or on heavy white cardboard, three 
Rosaries to represent the joyful, the sorrow- 
ful, and the giorious mysteries. Color the first 
one red, the second one purple, and the third 
one green. Intertwine the three Rosaries with 
an artistic floral design. Above each Rosary 
print the name of the mysteries it is to rep- 
resent. Below or to the left or right of each 
Rosary print, in full, the names of the five 
mysteries and at the top of the entire design 
print, in outstanding form, these words, “Our 
Living Rosary.” 

Within each Rosary place the names of the 
five pupils who volunteer to represent one of 
the mysteries by saying a decade of the 
Rosary every day for a week. Where the class 
is large there will, inevitably, be more volun- 
teers than there are decades in the Rosary. To 
eliminate the difficulty of selecting volunteers 
place the names of all the volunteers in a box 
and draw out fifteen names. Assign to each 
one the decade that corresponds with the 
order in which the name was drawn, begin- 
ning with the joyful mysteries. 

Aside from the daily recitation of the de- 


cade of the Rosary ask the fifteen volunteers 
to relate to the class some incident in the 
story of the mystery which he represents. One 
joyful, one sorrowful and one glorious mys- 
tery may be taken on each day of the school 
week. If preferred, a “Rosary Bulletin Board” 
may be prepared and suggestive posters or 
symbolic pictures combined with historic ac- 
counts of the origin of the Rosary may be 
posted thereon by the fifteen volunteers. 

At the close of the week take the box con- 
taining the remaining names of the volunteers 
and again proceed to draw out fifteen new 
names for the following week and permit the 
new group to elaborate on the suggestions 
and stories of the first week and at the same 
time remaining faithful to the recitation of 
their assigned decade. As a rule, each group 
will wish to continue the saying of their de- 
cade for the entire Rosary Month. 

Thus, by the daily recitation of the in- 
dividual decades combined with a devout 
meditation and clear visualization of the 
scenes portrayed in the different mysteries, 
the pupils will, unconsciously, be acquiring a 
fervent love for this wonderful form of prayer 
and will in turn be taking an active part in 
making the Holy Rosary a “living reality” and 
a true “living Rosary.” Make October a living 
Rosary month in your school. 


A Unit of Work on Snowbound 
For the Eighth Grade 
Sister Mary Herman, S.CP. 


The unit may be introduced: 

1. By a brief talk on Whittier’s home and 
the winter season of that country. 

2. By reading the introduction of the poem 
—the first eighteen lines—and a class dis- 
cussion of the approaching storm. 

3. By a round-table discussion of snow 
storms which the pupils have experienced. 
The unit is stimulated through the use of the 

bulletin board: 

1. By pictures of winter scenes, snow 
storms. Put only one or two pictures on the 
board the first day, but stimulate the interest 
by adding new pictures for several days. 

2. By a picture of Whittier. 

3. By drawings and posters made by the 
pupils. 

4. By an outline of the work of the unit. 

5. By using the suggestions of the pupils. 
Activities which may be developed and carried 

on during the study of the poem: 

1. Vicarious experience of the pupils’ ex- 
tended and deepened by reading: 

a) Life of Whittier. 

Ro: Life of the period in which Whittier 
ved, 

c) As many poems as possible about snow 
and snow storms.? 

d) By contrasting home and school life of 
Whittier with home and school life of the 
Present day. 

2. Vocabularies are built: 


‘For example: “The First Snow: Fall,” by ; Lowell; 
snow Flakes,” by Longfellow; “The. Snow Man,’ by 
Emerson; “Storm Fear,’’ by Robert. Frost; ‘‘The Onset,” 
by Robert Frost; “The Snow Flake,” by Hannah Flagg 
Gould; The Great Blizzard,” ‘by Hamlin ‘Garland, taken 
‘rom Boy Life om the Prairie; “The: Frost Spirit,” by 
Whittier “Blow, Blow Thou Wintry. Wind,” by Shakes- 
peatre. Te Great Blizzard is a prose description. 


a) By daily drill in pronunciation and defi- 
nition of from three to five new words. 
Twenty new words are to be learned by the 
end of the study. These new words may be 
used in compositions or in oral talks. 

b) By discussion of all classical references. 
The class may be required to know ten of 
these references such as: Libanon, Aladdin’s 
wondrous cave, Pindus, Olympus, drab-skirted 
Muse, David, Truce of God, heathen Nine, 
Siena’s saint. 

2. Mastering and expressing new ideas 
through outside reading, compositions, char- 
acter sketches, drawings, oral talks, original 
program, dramatization. 

3. Note taking and reporting from research 
readings. 

4. Interpretative reading may be strength- 
ened by explaining certain lines or passages 
assigned for this purpose. 

5. Making a book containing pictures of 
scenes from the poem with appropriate quota- 
tions written underneath the picture and on 
the opposite page some other poem which sug- 
gests or pictures the same scene. 

Results: : 

Habits and attitudes which should be de- 
veloped or strengthened: 

1. An appreciation of good literature. 

2. An appreciation of poetry and ability to 
study poetry. 

3. An appreciation of colonial times — the 
hardships; difficulties of these days in contrast 
to the advantages of today. 

4. A desire to read for pleasure. 

5. The ability to interpret the written page. 

6. The ability to do reflective reading. 

7. The ability to read sections of “Snow- 
bound” and discuss them orally. 
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8. The ability to do better oral reading. 

9. The ability to get information from out- 
side reading. 

10. The ability to take notes from research 
reading. 

11. Improvement in written composition. 

12. Improvement in ability to give oral 
talks. 

13. Skill in drawing and painting scenes 
from the poem or in the making of posters. 

14. Creative composition in working out a 
dramatization of certain scenes from the 
poem. 

15. Memory stored with lovely lines from 
the poem. 

Conclusion: 

After enjoying “Snowbound” over a period 
of weeks and having worked together on the 
outline, the pupils should be trained to co- 
operate. This is an essential training for com- 
munity life. The pupils have been in contact 
with a cheerful family circle. They have seen 
the love of one member of the family for 
another and they have seen the happy social 
relationships between the family and neigh- 
bors. This should sweeten the child’s outlook 
on life. To understand that life can be happy 
in the midst of privations and even hardships 
is an essential viewpoint for pupils. Apprecia- 
tion and good thinking come only after long 
study. 

This unit on “Snowbound” was broken into 
four divisions small enough for pupils to 
handle without becoming discouraged and dif- 
ficult enough to challenge the ability of all. 
The joy of achievement in mastering one sec- 
tion led to the: mastery of other sections of 
divisions. 

Outline of Work 
Part 1: 

Read the entire poem rapidly to get the 
story. 

Daily assignment of 25 or 30 lines for class 
discussion.” 

Daily assignment of certain lines or parts of 
poem for oral reading. 

Daily drill on pronunciation and meaning 
of five or six new words. 

Discussion of all classical references in the 
assignment. 

Oral talk of two or three minutes on the 
home life of Whittier as shown in the poem. 

After the entire poem has been studied a 
test is given. 

Part 2: 

Written composition on the life of Whittier. 
} Short written character sketch of the “elder 
sister.” 

Short written 
“uncle.” 

Any other member of the family may be 
chosen. The mother makes a very lovely char- 
acter sketch. 

Part 3: 

Memorize 25 lines of the poem. 

Write a composition on Whittier’s school 
days — books, subjects, things which make 
your school life interesting which he did not 
have. 

Explain orally lines beginning with: “Am I 
not richer than of old?” and ending with “The 
welcome of thy beckoning hand.” 

Compare the above lines with Tennyson’s 
“Crossing of the Bar” and Browning’s 
“Prospice.” 

Explain orally the lines: 

“Wher’er her troubled path may be 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 
The outward wayward life we see 


character sketch of the 


"Is assignment long enotigh? — Eprrtor. 
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The hidden springs we may not know.” 

Explain orally the lines: 

“By Him who gave the tangled ram 

To spare the child of Abraham” 
Explain orally the lines: “It is not ours to 
separate” and ending with “That He remem- 
bereth we are dust!” 

Write an explanation of the lines: 

“Even while I look, I can but heed 

The restless sands’ incessant fall, 

Importunate hours that hours succeed; 

Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 

And duty keeping pace with all.” 

Make an original drawing of lines: “Next 
morn we wakened with the shout” and end- 
ing with “The charm which Eden never lost.” 

This selection may be the subject of several 
pictures. 

Part 4: 

Make a poster of lines: 

“A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: ‘Boys. a path!’ ” 

Draw or paint the scene in lines: “The 
moon above the eastern wood” and ending 
with “To make the coldness visible.” 

Draw or paint the fireplace as suggested in 
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lines beginning with: “Shut in from all the 
world without” and ending with “With nuts 
from brown October’s wood.” 

Make a book containing pictures which are 
suggested by the poem and on the opposite 
page another poem that suggests or depicts 
the same scene. This book is to be made by 
the entire class. Each member contributes 
something for the book. 

Write an explanation of lines beginning 
with: “Yet Love will dream and Faith will 
trust” and ending with “And Love can never 
lose its own.” 

Work out an original program to which you 
may invite another grade. This program may 
consist of old-time songs, papers which have 
been written during the study, poems which 
have been read in connection with the work, 
dramatization of scenes in the poem, lines 
memorized. 

An exhibit of all the work that has been 
done will make a satisfactory conclusion. 

While working on Part 1 under the super- 
vision of the teacher, pupils may work on any 
of the other parts as they choose and as 
rapidly as they wish. 


A Dramatization of “Snowbound” 


StaGE SETTING: The interior of a farm- 
house. The point of attraction is the fireplace. 
It should resemble the fireplace in the poem 
as closely as possible. On the top may be 
placed baskets of apples, a musket, etc. On 
the floor, a basket of nuts and very close to 
the fire a jug of cider. Cups may be hung on 
the side of the fireplace or be placed on the 
top of the fireplace. In one corner of the room 
and toward the back place, a hatrack on which 
hang coats, caps, mufflers, etc. A few chairs 
and one or two old-fashioned rockers are 
scattered about the room. 

Cast: Whittier, the father, two boys, the 
youngest sister, the eldest sister, the mother, 
aunt, another guest, schoolmaster, uncle, 
doctor, two or three teamsters. 

This play has not followed either the se- 
quence of the events or of time as given in the 
play. Incidents and lines have been chosen to 
present a picture of the home and of the 
snowstorm as a whole. Such a picture as 
Whittier might have seen as he dreamed back 
into the past. 

[Whittier is sitting in an old-fashioned 
rocker before the fireplace and dreaming of 
days of long ago. He soliloquizes. | 

“The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray,” 
etc., to 

“Beat with low rhythm our inland air.” 


“Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,” etc. 


“The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood” 
etc., to 
“And Love can never lose its own!” 
[ Curtain ] 
SCENE 1 
The setting is the same as above. The 
mother sitting a little distance from the fire- 
place, is sewing. The father is sitting at the 
right of the fireplace, looking at an old paper 
or gazing into the blaze. Nearer the front of 
the stage and to the left side, the uncle sits 
smoking a pipe and whittling on a piece of 
wood. One boy is lying on the floor in front 
of the fireplace and is turning the leaves of a 
book. Another guest is sitting in an old-fash- 
ioned rocker, working at some fancy work. 


The second boy and the youngest sister are 
standing at the back of the stage and are 
looking out of the window. 

YOUNGEST SISTER: Nothing but 
snow everywhere. 

“No cloud above, no earth below. 
A universe of sky and snow.” 
SeconD Boy: That bridle post is just like 
an old man. See his coat and hat. 
“The well (has) a Chinese roof 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 
YOUNGEST SISTER: Oh, the “clothes posts 
Look in like tall and sheeted ghosts.” 

FATHER [rising from his chair]: “Boys a 
path!” 

[Boys put on coats, caps, mittens, over- 
shoes. Youngest sister busies herself putting 
chairs in place, dusting the fireplace. Then she 
sits on a footstool near her mother. The eldest 
sister enters carrying a basket of apples which 
she places near the fire.] 

ELpest SISTER [turning to one of the boys]: 
Bring “in the wood from out of doors,” “the 
oaken log, green, huge, and thick,” “the ragged 
brush.” That we may watch “the first red 
blaze appear.” 

[Boys and the father go out —the eldest 
sister sits at the left of the fireplace peeling 
apples. | 

Youncest Sister: Mother tell me how 
“the Indian hordes came down, At midnight 
on Cochecho town” Was anyone killed? 

MorTHER: No, but your “great uncle bore, 
his cruel scalpmark to fourscore.” 

YOuNGEST SISTER: Mother, tell me about 
your home. 

MotTHER: My child, my home like yours 
“the common unrhymed poetry, of simple 
life and country ways.” 

Sometimes: 

“We heard the hawks at twilight play, 

The boat horn on Piscataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away.” 

Etpest Sister: Tell us of your trout 
brook and “what flowers in wood and meadow 
grew.” 

Youncest Sister: And did yeu “climb 
the sunny hillsides autumn brown, to shake 
the ripe nuts down”? 
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MoruHer: Yes, often. I think I could climh 

a tree as well as any boy. And often we 
“heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud.’ 

[The aunt enters carrying her knittin; 
a skein of yarn.]| 

YOUNGEST SISTER: Oh, aunt, mother 
just been telling us stories of her home. C 
sit here by the fire. [Aunt sits near the fire 
Now tell me did you ever go sleigh ridin: 

Aunt: This snow brings back “girl! 
memories of the sleigh rides” we had }) 
would rather think of the “summer sail-” 
perhaps of the “fall with husking” anc 
“apple bees.” Yes— Yes—these are 
“golden woof threads of romance” o 
“maidenhood.” 

[Knock at the door. | 

Aunt: Someone knocks. 

MorTHER [to the eldest sister]: Ope: 
door. No one must lack this bitter night ‘ 
food and shelter, warmth and health.” 

[Schoolmaster enters.] 

UNcLE: Welcome! 

“Brisk wielder of birch and rule 
The master of the district school.’ 

SCHOOLMASTER [bowing to different 
bers|: Good evening everyone. 

[Eldest sister places a chair near the fire- 
place — the aunt moves back and puts her 
skein of yarn over back of chair and starts 
winding it.| 

MortHeEr: It is bitter cold. Share with us 
this “old, rude-fashioned room,” ‘flower-like” 
in its “rosy bloom.” 

SCHOOLMASTER: I knew that I should find 
warmth and welcome here. 

“Outside the sparkling drift became.” 

“radiant with a mimic flame” 

“And through the bare-boughed lilac tree 

(Your) “warm hearth seemed blazing free.” 

UncLE: What news do you bring us from 
your “classic Darthmouth’s college halls”? 

SCHOOLMASTER: I know not what happens 
there since I doffed my “scholar’s gown” [hy 
crosses over to hold the skein of yarn which 
the aunt is trying to wind.] 

ANOTHER GuEsT [looking at the schodl- 
master but speaking to the mother]: 

“He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way.” 

SCHOOLMASTER [addressing the uncle): 

“In moon and tides and weather wise 

(you) read the clouds as_ prophecies” 

How long will this storm last? 

Uncte: Not long. Tomorrow will break 
fair. 

ANOTHER GUEST: 

books 

(is) rich in lore of fields and brooks. 

The ancient teachers never dumb.” 

Aunt: Uncle holds, 

“the cunning-warded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries 

Himself to Nature’s heart so near 

That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast and bird had meanings clear.” 

Expest SIsTtER: Uncle, tell the  schoodl- 
master of your summer. How many teal and 
loon you did shoot. 

Uncie: Up Surrey hills, the eagle’s eggs | 
got. But you should see 

“The feasts on pond and river done 

The prodigies of rod and gun. 

... The mink 

Went fishing down the river brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay, 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gray 

Peered from the doorway of his cell.” 

But I knew this would be a hard winter. 

ANOTHER GUEST: 


“Our uncle innocent of 
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“And foul or fair could well divine 
By many an occult hint and sign.” 
UNcLE: The signs were there. 
“The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mudwalls laid; 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell.” 
[70 the schoolmaster] Come let us play a 
game of checkers. 
[The father and the boys enter. They take 
of their warm wraps while talking. | 
First Boy: You should see our path. 
“We cut the solid whiteness through 
And where the drift was deepest, made 
\ tunnel walled and over laid 
With dazzling crystal.” 
SecoND Boy: Yes, and we called it 
‘Alladin’s wonderous cave 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers.” 
FATHER: Outside the wind is “shrieking” 
and the tree boughs “moaning.” 
‘Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth.” 
First Boy: 
“A chill no coat, however stout, 
Of homespun stuff could quite shut out.” 
SECOND Boy: 

fire- “A hard, dull bitterness of cold 
> her That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
starts Of life blood in the sharpened face.” 

FATHER: Come gather around the cheery 
blaze. 

“Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frostline back with tropic heat.” 

[All group about the fireplace —the boys 
get their school books. | 

Aunt [speaking to the father]: 

Recall for us your ride 

“On Memphremagog’s wooded side.” 

FATHER: Nearer home I rather be 
“Where Salisbury’s, level marshes spread 
Mile wide as flies the laden bee; 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 

Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea.” 

Etpest SISTER: Tell us again of the 

“chowder on the sandbeach made, 

Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot 

With spoons of clamshell from the pot.” 

First Boy: We had better study 

“from our school-book lore 

The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore.” 

SEcoND Boy: Yes, lest another guest rebuke 

“with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways.” 

Youncest Sister: Father. Aunt recalled 
for me her girlhood days. Do you remember 
your parties? 

FatHER: Aye! Again I hear 

“the violin play 

Which led the village dance away.” 

MorHer: And, no doubt, he well remem- 
bers those 

“mingled in its merry whirl 

The grandam and the laughing girl” 

Behold! 

“The great logs, crumbling low 

Send out a dull and duller glow.” 

UNcLE: 

“The bull’s eye watch 

Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Its black hand to the hour of nine.” 
ScHooLMAsTER: “That sign the pleasant 
circle ( breaks)” 

[The uncle shakes the ashes from his pipe 
—the women fold up the work — the father 
covers the embers — the boys put their books 
‘way. All slip away one by one except the 
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mother who stands by the fireplace with 
bowed head, praying. Soft music is played.] 
[ Curtain | 
SCENE 2 
STAGE SETTING the same as in Scene 1. 


Time: Next morning. 
[ All are busy about the room. The boys are 
looking out of the window. | 
First Boy: 
“The teamsters are drawing near 
To brake the driffed highway out.” 
[Knock at the door. Father admits the 
teamsters. | 
FATHER: 
“Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go.” 
SECOND Boy: 
“Shaking the snow from heads uptossed 
Their straining nostrils white with frost.” 
MorHer:: Come to the fire and warm your- 
selves. 
First TEAMSTER: The drifts are very high. 
SECOND TEAMSTER: We need 
“From every barn a team afoot 
At every house a new recruit.” 
FATHER [pours out cider and passes it]: 


Lessons on 


UNIT Il: A HUMAN PICTURE 
OF THE DIVINE 


Exploration 


When the priest at Mass pours wine and a 
little water into the chalice, do the two sub- 
stances so mingle as to become one? Could 
you distinguish one from the other after they 
become mixed? Does the mixture take on the 
properties of the water or the wine? Could, 
then, the priest say: “I will offer in the sac- 
rifice the wine but not the water”? Do you 
know what the wine symbolizes in the Mass? 
What the water represents? 

Is it true that, through the Incarnation, 
Christ, by taking a human nature, became 
really one with humanity? What did He 
thereby give to us? What did we give to Him 
(so to say)? Does this mystery explain why it 
is possible for Christ to die for the sins of 
others? 

God has put many things into the world 
that are miniatures of some great supernatural 
mysteries, so that by the picture we may learn 
the reality which it teaches us about God. Can 
you think of anything in this world that 
would, by the nature of its union, represent 
in a human manner the sublime mystery of 
Christ’s union with humanity? If you cannot 
surmise, read the following presentation. 


Presentation 


Has Christ truly loved every human soul 
coming from His creative hands? One glance 
at the Crucifix gives us a convincing proof. 
But He has gone even further than dying for 
us (which to all men seems the greatest testi- 
monial of selfless devotion). He has actually 
taken up redeemed humanity unto Himself, so 
as to make it truly one with Him forever. 
You see, in dying for the human race, Christ 
did not offer Himself merely as our substitute: 
He became really one with humanity, being 
truly Man, our Head, and the source of that 
new life, which we call sanctifying grace, won 
for us by the Redemption. Thus in making 
possible the “deifying” of poor human nature 
by infusing into it, through baptism, His own 
life of the Godhead, His divine nature became 
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Drink this while I wrap to help you. [The 
teamsters and the father go out.] 

Aunt [looking toward the window]: The 
wise old doctor on his rounds is pausing at our 
door. 

Doctor [standing in the doorway]: Mrs. 
Whittier, your poor neighbor sick abed, your 
generous aid will need. 

MorHer: [I shall go there. 

ELDEST SISTER: 

“This almanac studied o’er and o’er 
Read and reread our little store 
Of books and pamphlets scarce a score.” 

YouncEst SisTER: The “floundering car- 
rier” will bring the village paper soon. 

[The father enters. ] 

FATHER: The storm has passed. The roads 
are open. 

“Wide swung again our ice-locked door 

And all the world (is) ours once more.” 

[ Curtain | 

ConcLusion [Whittier again sitting before 
the fire. He soliloquizes|. 

“Clasp, Angel of the backward look 

And folded wings of ashen gray” 
etc., to 

“The Benediction of the air.” 


Marriage 


as wholly and supernaturally one with our 
human nature as the water and wine when 
mingled in the Mass form but one substance, 
the matter for the sacrifice. 

That Christ and redeemed humanity are 
actually one is so tremendous a fact that it 
staggers our human intellect. Therefore God 
has reduced this overwhelming truth to some- 
thing concrete; has given us an image of it 
in miniature, so that we may mount by means 
of sensible things to that sublime fact, which 
faith teaches us. Of all the symbols of human 
love uniting mortal hearts, God might have 
chosen many, such as friendship, brotherly 
affection, or the proverbial self-immolating 
love of mother for child. All these, however, 
beautiful as they are, fall far short of Christ’s 
devotion to us, His own members. For His 
love is as fruitful as the sun, whose rays 
caressing the fertile earth irresistibly woo it 
to fecundity. Therefore, God chose as the one 
fitting image of His love for man, the one 
form of human love which bears fruit — that 
is, the bond of affection between husband and 
wife, that brings into being a new life into 
which both father and mother are blended as 
one entity. 

Marriage, then, is a miniature of the mys- 
tical body of Christ, a symbol of the union 
that exists between Christ, the Head who is 
now in heaven, and the Church, His body. 
And so, whenever two Christians are united to 
each other in holy matrimony, there is painted 
in the mystical colors of God’s grace a human 
picture of the holiest, sublimest, and closest 
union possible: that between God and our 
souls. Thus marriage is the means chosen by 
Christ Himself to bring home to us the fun- 
damental mystery of Christianity, the fact that 
Christ and His Church are actually but one 
body.. And so vital and dynamic is this real 
mystical union, that it is ever reproducing it- 
self in a million forms through all those souls 
whose visible union is permeated and given a 
higher order of existence through the blessed 
power of the mystical marriage that it 
represents. 

But, to be a true replica, Christian marriage 
should also be fruitful as that of Christ and 
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the Church; which continually at the bap- 
tismal font brings forth souls to a new and 
supernatural life. Since all living love is re- 
productive, Christian marriage also should 
normally and by intent, through the co-opera- 
tion of parents and the Creator, bring forth 
immortal beings if it is to constitute a living 
proof of the affection that is only a faint 
shadow of the love it symbolizes. 


Assimilation 

1. What great testimonial of His love has 
Christ given us besides His death on the 
Cross? 

2. What do we mean in saying that Christ 
“deified” human nature? Does this mean that 
He changed humanity in its essence, or only 
in its power of acting? 

3. What symbol do we have in the Mass of 
the indissoluble unity between Christ and 
humanity? 

4. What human love has Christ chosen as a 
symbol of His union with the human race 
through His Incarnation? 

5. Why did He select this particular form 
of human love? 

6. What is the fruit of the union between 
Christ and His Church (i.e., humanity re- 
deemed ) ? 

7. What is the fundamental mystery of 
Christianity symbolized by Christian mar- 
riage? 

8. What does this symbolism really do for 
marriage? 

9. What feature should Christian marriage 
normally have in order to be a true image of 
Christ’s union with His Church? 

10. Why must Christian marriage ordinarily 
be reproductive? 


Discussion 


1. In Genesis, Chapter II, what evidence do 
you find from God Himself that the marriage 
tie cannot be broken except by death? 

2. Read the Epistle to the Ephesians, Chap- 
ter V. 

a) To what does St. Paul compare the 
union of man and wife? 

b) What conclusions does he draw from 
this as to the obligation of obedience on the 
wife’s part? 

c) What duty has the husband toward his 
wife, drawn from the comparison? 

d) In verses 20 and 31 what does St.. Paul 
say about the closeness of the marriage 
union? 

e) From what source does he quote verse 
31? 

3. This is one of the Church’s favorite anti- 
phons for Christmastide: 

“Q wondrous interchange, the Creator of 

the human race, taking a body and a soul. 

has deigned to be born of a Virgin and to 
become man . . . He has made us partakers 
of His divinity.” 

Vespers for the Feast of the Circumcision. 

Show how Christian marriage is a human 
image of this intimate union between Christ 
and humanity. 

4. What does the above symbol teach in 
regard to the indissolubility of marriage? 
Would Christ ever give up the human nature 
He has taken from us? Can we, except by a 
grave sin, ever lose the divine nature He has 
given us? 

5. Read the prayer said in Mass when the 
priest mixes the water and wine. Why do we 
say the “mystical union”? For what do we 
ask? What words show that our “daring” 
request must be granted? 

6. In what parable does Christ compare 
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Himself to the Bridegroom of souls? (Cf. 
Matt. 25.) 

7. Considering Christian marriage as a 
human image of the union that really exists 
between Christ and the baptized soul in the 
state of grace, explain why the ancient Fathers 
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of the Church could call any kind of sin an 
adultery. 

8. Read the Gospel for the Nuptial Mass. 
What does Christ say about the union of the 
husband and wife? What does He say about 
divorce? 


* 
Activities on the Constitution 
Sister M. Consilia, O.P. 


FORMING A CONSTITUTION 

A very interesting activity which may ac- 
company the work on teaching the Constitu- 
tion, is to form a club (What children do not 
like to belong to a club?) and draft the con- 
stitution for it. 

It belongs to the teacher to arouse enthus- 
iasm for the project and to assist the children 
in carrying it through to a successful comple- 
tion. 


Step One 

The suggestion of a club is made, either 
by the teacher or by a pupil. The purpose and 
aims of the club are to be discussed and the 
rules of parliamentary procedure made known. 
This will establish a point of unity at once and 
will the more quickly effect the formation of 
the rules and by-laws. 

Naturally there will be points arising for 
discussion throughout the meeting, which I 
shall not attempt to advance. They, will be 
handled by the teacher as they are brought up. 
I shall in general outline the salient features 
of a constitution, and leave the rest to be the 
work of the club itself or a committee ap- 
pointed by the club. 


Step Two 

For open discussion. What are the provi- 
sions a good constitution should contain? 

1. The name by which the organization is 
to be known. 

2. The purpose or object of the organiza- 
tion. 

3. How membership shall be determined. 

4. What officers the club shall have. 

5. Manner and time of election of officers. 

6. What powers and duties each officer shall 
have.’ 

7. What rights and duties the members shall 
have. 

8. Time and place of meetings. 

9. What benefits are derived from mem- 
bership. 

10. How amendments may be made to the 
constitution. 


Step Three 


Are these points found in the Constitution 
of the United States? The name and member- 
ship and purposes are expressed in the Pre- 
amble: “We, the People of the United States, 
in order to...” 

The officers, powers, duties, election, place 
of meeting, etc., are all expressed in the ar- 
ticles dealing with the various departments. 

The benefits of belonging to the Union of 
States are enumerated in the Bill of Rights. 

How amendments may be made, and amend- 
ments already made, are found in article five 
and in all the twenty-one amendments. 

This familiarizes the class with the parts of 


*An introductory activity appeared in the May, 1937, 
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the Constitution, with its framework, «s it 
were. This familiarity is often neglected in the 
work on the Constitution. 

How many children (or children of older 
growth, either?) can tell the number o/ ar- 
ticles in the Constitution? the number of 
amendments? the distinction between article 
and section? Where the powers and duties of 
Congress may be found? of the President? of 
the states? 


Framing a Constitution 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CIVICS CLUB 
OF SCHOOL 
ARTICLE I— NAME 

This club shall be known as the “Know- 

Our-Constitution-Better” Club. 
ARTICLE II — OBJECTS 

The object of the Know-Our-Constitution- 
Better Club is to encourage the members to 
study our Federal Constitution, to understand 
its principles — functions, and so, by increas- 
ing our knowledge of and respect for the 
guiding rules of our land, to determine to up- 
hold it now and in our maturer life. 

ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. Qualifications 

Any member or teacher of grades 
may become a member by promising to up- 
hold the Constitution. 

Section 2. Duties 

It will be the duty of all members to take 
active part in the meetings of the association, 
at which meetings debates, discussions, and 
readings on the Constitution will be made. 

ARTICLE IV — MEETINGS 
Section 1. Regular 

The club shall meet ordinarily on 
at in the room assigned by the secre- 
tary with the approval of the president. 

Section 2. Special 

A special session may be called by the pres- 
ident whenever members request it, or when- 
ever he deems it necessary. 

ARTICLE V — OFFICERS 
Section 1. Number 

The officers of the club shall be a president, 
vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and a 
student council. 

Section 2. Election 

The officers shall be elected to serve during 
one semester. The election shall be held at 
the first meeting of each new school term. 

Section 3. Duties 

The president shall preside at all meetings, 
preserve order, and unity among the members, 
introduce speakers, arrange debates, suggest 
topics for discussion and represent the club 
on public occasions. 

He shall also render a report of the program 
one week in advance of the meeting for which 
it has been prepared. 

The vice-president shall perform the duties 
of president during the absence or disability 
of the president. 

The secretary shall keep an account of the 
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Of What Our Government Consists.— Designed by Sister M. Consilia, O.P. 


minutes of the meetings, notify members of 
the topics for study and discussions, and carry 
on all the correspondence of the society. 

The treasurer shall collect the dues and pay 
out whatever money he is authorized to pay. 

The student council: members 
chosen from the group, together with the offi- 
cers, shall form a students’ council. 

It shall be the duty of the council to pre- 
pare the business to be brought before the 
meetings of the club, and to decide questions 
when it is not possible to call a meeting of the 
entire club. 

It shall also nominate disputants for the 
debates. 

ARTICLE VI — ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Section 1. Time 

Officers shall be elected at a special meet- 
ing, called by the retiring president at least 
before the election is to take place. 

Section 2. Manner of voting 

Voting shall be by ballot, and a majority of 

the votes cast shall be necessary to elect. 
Section 3. Vacancies 

The student council shall fill pro tem. 
vacancies which occur in the offices. Officers 
so elected hold office until the next election. 

ARTICLE VII— AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended at any 
regular or special meeting of the club by a 
two-thirds vote of all present if notice of the 
proposed amendment has been given at the 
previous meeting. 

ARTICLE VIII — SEVERANCE 
FROM THE CLUB 
Section 1. Members 

Any member may resign from membership 
by signifying his intention to do so to the 
president. 








Section 2. Officers 
Upon a vote of all members present, 
an officer may be asked to resign in which case 
the reasons shall be made known to him. 
A member may be asked to resign if, in the 











opinion of the officers and students’ council, 
his conduct is judged unworthy of member- 
ship, or if he fails more than twice (without 
reasonable excuse) to fulfill the duties and 
obligations assigned to him. 

ARTICLE IX — BENEFITS 

The following benefits are derived from 
membership: . 

1. A better knowledge of the guiding force 
of our governmental life. 

2. An ability to defend or uphold our Con- 
stitution when unjustly attacked. 

3. The attainment of worthy citizenship 
through a recognition of the advantages of 
being a citizen of the United States. 

4. The acquisition of respect for our gov- 
ernment and loyalty to its enactments. 


Clinching Facts 
Sister M. Reynoldine, O.P. 


Making a “movie” is one of the most in- 
teresting methods of clinching the facts 
studied in a unit of work. After completing 
a unit on the subject of “Paper” we listed 
the possibilities for pictures that would make 
an interesting movie. The following were 
written and numbered, each on a separate 
slip: 

I. History 
. Writing in the Stone Age. 
. Stories on the Walls of Caves. 
. Records on Clay Tablets. 
A Beeswax Tablet and Stylus. 
. A Poem on a Snake Skin. 
. A Letter on a Palm Leaf. 
. A Papyrus Plant. 
. Life Story of an Egyptian Queen on 
Papyrus. 

9. An Egyptian Library. 

10. Persian Parchment. 

11. Calfskin Vellum. 

12. Monks Printing on Parchment. 

13. Decorations and Illuminations. 

14. Making the First Real Paper. 
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15. Arabs 
Paper. 
16. Spaniards and Italians Learning from the 
Arabs. 

17. The First Machine for Paper Making. 

18. Making Paper from Wood Pulp. 

19. Inventing the Printing Press. 


20. Pilgrims Bringing Books and Paper to 
America. 


21. The First Paper Mill in America. 

22. Paper and the Revolutionary War. 

23. Trees and Paper. 

24. Wood Pulp. 

25. Rag Pulp. 

26. Waste-Paper Pulp. 

II. Uses for Paper Today 

27. Newspapers. 

28. Paper in School. 

29. Paper in the Home. 

30. Paper in the Office. 

31. Advertisements. 

32. Paper as Building Material. 

33. Paper as Clothing. 

34. Paper Money. 

Each pupil illustrated the topic assigned 
him on a sheet of print paper, 18 by 24 in- 
ches. On a separate sheet, he wrote a short 
paragraph relative to his topic and explana- 
tory of the picture. The drawings were then 
pasted in their proper sequence on brown 
wrapping paper and folled on a rod or stick. 
A large carton was used for the frame of the 
movie. The bottom was removed and on the 
upper and lower sides holes were cut for the 
insertion of the rods. Two pupils acted as 
“operators”; one unrolled the “film” from 
the upper rod, the other rolled it onto the 
lower rod. As the movie unrolled, each pupil 
read the paragraph he had written in con- 
nection with his picture. 

Making the movie was a lot of fun and 
substituted for what might have proved a 
dry, matter-of-fact quizzing period. 


©. 


POETRY’S DEBT TO LATIN 


Vocabulary is not the greatest debt that 
English literature owes to Latin. Consider 
poetry in all its types, lyric, elegiac, pastoral, 
didactic, narrative, epic, and dramatic, and you 
will find that though the names and origins 
are Grecian, the models which influenced Eng- 
lish literature are the Latin Ovid, Horace, 
Vergil, and Seneca. I have just read a doc- 
toral dissertation on Milton’s imitation of the ~ 
ancients, and the author cites over two hun- 
dred passages in which Milton translates ideas 
from the Latin poets. In literature, however, 
the form is superior to the substance, and 
ideals, technique, taste, types of English 
poetry are due largely to Latin. In prose the 
debt is still greater. Cicero has been styled 
the father of modern prose, and he certainly 
has been the main literary factor in letter- 
writing, in rhetoric, in philosophy and in ora- 
tory. Horace has been the authority and model 
in literary criticism and in satire, and Quin- 
tilian in education. In history and biography 
Greece has made contribution, but Sallust, 
Livy, and Tacitus have been equally powerful, 
and as long as Latin was read they were the 
only guides to historical style. In fact when 
you are reading classical Latin you have the 
past in your very presence and you are re- 
living history. — Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 


Learning the Secret of Making 


ONE HAIL MARY 


One fervent Hail Mary with love and thought 
said 
Is better than volumes of prayers poorly read. 
If time and one’s duties prevent a long prayer, 
Just say one Hail Mary with fervor and care. 
—The Ave Maria. 
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Give the Catholic Press a Break 


Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M. 


factor is a theory recognized by most 

schoolmen and its corollary, that the 
Catholic press is a vital factor in Catholic 
education is also generally accepted. In prac- 
tice, while it cannot be said that Catholic 
schools have ignored the Catholic press, it is 
true that they have not always co-operated 
with it to the fullest and in the best possible 
ways. Catholic editors usually do not complain 
that they fail to receive sufficient copy from 
Catholic schools; but many editors would like 
to say: “Much of what comes across my desk 
is so poorly written from a journalistic point 
of view that it cannot be published without 
careful editing. And I don’t have the time to 
do it!” The result of such a situation is, to say 
the least, unhappy for editors and educators 
alike. 

What does the editor want? He wants ac- 
curate news, while it is new. To insure ac- 
curacy, he would like to have but one reliable 
source of news from each school, a publicity 
director if you like, who has training, a nose 
for news, and plenty of enthusiasm. The writ- 
ing of “journalese,” which differs from other 
forms of writing in that the climax comes 
right at the start with all important elements 
packed into the first paragraph, can be mas- 
tered with practice. Another thing: The Cath- 
olic editor knows that the secular daily will 
score a “beat” on some stories. But he also 
knows that his philosophy is so radically dif- 
ferent from that of the secular editor that 
what the latter plays up is quite different from 
what he emphasizes; therefore, a separate 
report should be written for the Catholic 
press. Thus, in a story built around a lecture 
on the qualifications desirable in a mate, the 
secular press played up the fact that, in a 
recent study, males declared they preferred 
brunettes to blondes, while the Catholic press 
emphasized that both sexes ranked “high 
moral character” as the prime desideratum in 
a mate. 

The editor prefers a steady stream of copy 
to a splurge four times a year and hence he 
expects a publicity program to be planned. He 
feels that much of such planned publicity can 
be released ahead of time for his paper so 
that he can publish it on the day before, or at 
least on the same day, it appears in the 
secular press. Such planned publicity consists 
of announcements, results of questionnaires, 
releases of material from school bulletins and 
the like. He is willing to grant you that spot 
news cannot always be released to him first, 
but even here, there is nothing a Catholic 
editor likes more than to receive a telephone 
call from you a half hour before his deadline 
if a piece of spot news breaks that late in the 
week. Again, he will appreciate your writing 
up and sending to him in advance, material on 
an event that is scheduled to take place 
shortly before his deadline and then, immed- 
iately after the event, checking your advance 
story with him over the telephone for possible 
inaccuracies. 

Be unselfish. If an occurrence of Catholic 
interest not directly connected with your 
school comes to your attention, let him know 
about it. Let him consider you as ready at all 
times for disinterested service in the cause of 
the Catholic press. And this co-operation will 
extend beyond the environs of your own city 
so that you will send to the Catholic Daily 
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Tribune and the N.C.W.C. News Service 
short, concise accounts of news items of na- 
tional interest. If you have never tried that, 
do it a few times and wait for surprises; you'll 
find your items read in the most unexpected 
places. Of course, be realistic if you use these 
agencies: send your material “air mail — 
special delivery.” And if you have to use 
faster means of communication try to imagine, 
if you cannot recall, your feelings on receiving 
a telegram marked “Collect.” 

Besides looking on his publication as a 
source of news, the Catholic editor would like 
you to bear in mind what is often lost sight 
of —that to survive the Catholic press must 
be supported. Negatively, this means that you 
do not expect him to pay for all the cuts you 
would like him to use nor do you expect any 
remuneration for your reporting. Positively, it 
means inducing your school to subscribe to 
his paper; talking it up among the students; 
recommending it on every hand; putting in a 
good word for it to potential advertisers; 
keeping it before the student body by con- 
ducting a bulletin board of clippings. Make 
your Catholic paper your central talking point 
during Catholic Press Month. 

And your co-operation will not stop there. 
Become well acquainted with your Catholic 
editor, remembering that cordial relations are 
developed and preserved by personal contact. 
Invite him to speak at school functions. Write 
him a letter or pay a personal call of con- 
gratulation when he publishes an exceptional 
editorial or an outstanding issue. Of course, 
your typical Catholic editor is apt to be taken 
aback at such treatment because he is accus- 
tomed to just the opposite — torrid letters of 
protest or cancellation of subscriptions when 
he offers an opinion on a controversial ques- 
tion. Parenthetically, it is at the same time a 
strange paradox and a fine tribute to the high 
standards the Catholic press has led us to 
expect of it, that, while we are quite ready to 
“jump on” our Catholic editors when their 
ideas clash with ours, we are quite unmoved 
and indifferent to the palpable errors and non- 
Catholic opinions appearing: week after week 
in the secular press. Finally, preserve your 
composure when a story which you thought 
particularly good fails to appear on page one, 
is cut down and put in an odd corner on page 
six or sinks into complete oblivion. If you 
knew the reason for such treatment you would 
probably agree to its wisdom. Say mea culpa 
once in a while. Give the Catholic editor a 
break! ; 

Did I hear a question? It is human to ask, 
at about this stage of the discussion “What do 
I get out of this?” Tangible benefits to your- 
self and to your school will follow in the wake 
of your co-operation with the Catholic press. 
The work of your school will be properly in- 
terpreted to the public through a medium 
which that part of the public on whom you 
depend for support reads. The scrapbook of 
items clipped from the press will develop into 
a valuable historical source. Using the paper 
for reading assignments in your classes will 
insure a potent antidote against much of the 
filth carried by the daily press and the popular 
magazines. More broadly, you can contribute 
to one of the urgent needs of the times by 
developing Catholic writers through a co-oper- 
ative scheme worked out between your Eng- 
lish classes and the publicity department; and 
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if you do not think a student will be “thrilleg 
to death” at seeing one of his creations jp 
print you will have it demonstrated to you as 
he comes running breathlessly, Catholic paper 
in hand, to show you the item, however smal] 
it may be. 

Of all the personal benefits that accrue from 
Catholic press work, I think the greatest to 
the individual is the realization that he is ep. 
gaged in a crusade for Religion and the 
Church, a crusade that is a sine qua noi of 4 
militant Catholicism. In the words of Pope 
Pius X: “In vain will you found mission: and 
build schools, if you are not able to wie!d the 
offensive and defensive weapon of a loyal 
Catholic press.” 

Jean Baptiste Lacordaire summed it yp 
pretty well in a letter to Frederic Ozinam: 
“You must not give up the pen. Writing is, 
indeed, a hard calling, but the press has be. 
come so powerful that we cannot abandon it 
Let us write, not for glory, but for Jesus 
Christ. Let us be crucified on our pen. Even 
if no one will read what you write in one 
hundred years’ time, what matter? The drop 
of water which is lost in the sea has con- 
tributed to the making of the river, and the 
river will not die... .” 


©. 


SAFETY FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 

With the reopening of the schools for 
another year, increasing attention is being 
given to the safety of school children. After 
a summer of play and recreation, children are 
likely to grow careless, and parents are urged 
to do their part in refreshing their minds and 
impressing them with the proper safety meas- 
ures to be employed in crossing streets. using 
playground equipment, and playing school 
games. 

The safety educational department of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, Hart: 
ford, Conn., has issued a suggestive circular, 
calling attention to the need for organized 
safety instruction for children in the schools. 
The imperative need for safety instruction 
among school children is stressed by the state- 
ment that 8,500 school children between the 
ages of 5 and 14 lost their lives through ac- 
cidents during the year 1935. Of this total, 
18 per cent of the accidents occurred within 
the school buildings, and 17 per cent on the 
school grounds. 

In conclusion, the circular says: “Safety 
lessons well learned during school years will 
not only help children to look out for then- 
selves while attending school, but will also 
help them to safeguard against accidental in- 
jury in later life.” 


FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TYPISTS 
The National Catholic High-School Typists 
Association has again announced its annual com- 
petitions for first- and second-year typists. Head- 
quarters for the Association are at St. Joseph's 
College, Hays, Kansas. 


A SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 

The Young Catholic Messenger has begun pub- 
lication for the new school year. The first num- 
ber opens with a discussion of the Chinese situa- 
tion that would be enlightening to many adults. 
There is also an account of Virginia Dare, “the 
mystery child of American history.” ‘here ar 
two stories, ¥n explanation of the Gospel for 
the current week, current events, poems. humor, 
puzzles, etc. The Publishers, George A. Pflaum, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio, have also announced 7h 
Confraternity Messenger, a new weekly pictutt 
paper for the first grade. 
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New Books of Value to Teachers 


Fundamentals of Advertising 

By Edward J. Rowse and Louis J. Fish. Cloth, 
400 pp. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Advertising as a science and an art is changing 
so repidly that a textbook written three or four 
year: ago, is almost completely out of date. The 
quthors of the present book recognize this and 
have thoroughly revised this, the third edition, 
of a widely used text. The book’ seeks to de- 
velop in students an understanding of underlying 
principles of advertising and selling by discussing 
past and present advertising conditions, present 
methods, media, types and forms of advertising, 
and types of campaigns. Primarily the work is 
addressed to advanced high-school students and 
to college men who require a survey course. The 
field covered is so extensive that the authors 
touch upon the high spots only and can hope to 
awaken in the student little more than an aware- 
ness of the value and need of advertising and 
some appreciation of the effectiveness or vice 
versa of advertisements created by experts. The 
trained typographer will disagree with some of 
the ideas advanced on type and display and will 
miss the lack of references to very recent mod- 
ernistic design. The campaign tryout described in 
Chapter 19 is not typical and should be dropped 
for one which can be applied to a common type 
of business. Three or four of the illustrations are 
reminiscent of yesteryears. 

Study Guide to Problems of Fabrics and Dress 

By Lucy Rathbone and Elizabeth Tarpley. 
Paper, 139 pp. 52 cents. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

This book has been planned as a study guide 
for use with Rathbone and Tarpley’s Fabrics and 
Dress and can be used for class and individual 
problems. The guide concentrates on important 
and practical aspects of the course in sewing. It 
outlines exercises based on present-day trends in 
fashion. 

The book which comprises twenty-three chap- 
ters, takes up such important phases of the sub- 
ject as clothing experiditures, dress design, dress- 
ing for the occasion, making clothes for school 
children, color for the individual, making cur- 
tains and draperies, selection of rugs, making a 
layette, and care and repair of clothing: 

Read and Comprehend 

By Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. Traxler. 
Paper, 244 pp. 96 cents. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

A test given in almost any classroom will show 
a considerable percentage of the pupils to be too 
poor in reading to do good work in any of 
their studies. Read and Comprehend points out 
to young high-school students the causes for 
their handicap in reading and supplies a series 
of simple exercises to improve their speed and 
comprehension. 

An Explanation of the Catechism (Part I) 

By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor Day, V.G., octavo, 
162 pp. Cloth $1.25. Paper 65 cents. Published 
by the author at Helena, Mont. 

This latest edition of Part I of Msgr. Day’s 
popular booklet deals with the Apostles’ Creed 
and the questions of the Baltimore Catechism 
pertaining thereto. The author uses the synthetic 
or psychological or the Munich method. This 
method proceeds from the known to the un- 
known and states the catechism answer only 
alter a full discussion of its contents. This 
manual is extremely helpful to catechism teach- 
ets, priests, and lay people. It is very well 
adapted to be placed in the hands of upper-grade 
and high-school pupils and converts. 

Drive and Live 

By James A. Fitzgerald, Carl A. Hoffman, and 
John R_ Bayston. Cloth, 302 pp., illustrated. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 

a. 


Last year 37,800 people were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents and the cost of automobile ac- 
tidents was greater than that of public education. 
How can this ever-increasing slaughter and waste 
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FICTION 

1. “King’s Good Servant,” O. White (Mac- 
millan). 2. “Coming of the Monster,” Dudley 
(Longmans Green). 3. “As the Morning 
Rising,” Van Sweringen (Benziger). 4. “Red 
Robes,” Boyton (Benziger). 5. “Child of 
Light,” Garvin (Cape). 

NONFICTION 

1. “Damien the Leper,’ Farrow (Sheed 
and Ward). 2. “Safeguarding Mental Health,” 
McCarthy (Bruce). 3. “Jesus Silent,” Sister 
Monica (Kenedy). 4. “Luther and His 
Work,” Clayton (Bruce). 5. “Year of Our 
Lord,” Loehr (Kenedy). 

The above list is compiled from reports of 
leading book dealers made to the Library 
Department of THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


be curbed? Traffic accidents to grade-school chil- 
dren have been considerably curbed by education 
in safe walking. Educators are now turning to 
lessons in safe driving for the young people who 
will be the drivers of the next generation. 

Drive and Live is a well-planned, interesting, 
illustrated textbook covering the ground com- 
pletely, within the comprehension of the adoles- 
cent and suitable for use in the hands of any 
teacher even one not experienced in safety edu- 
cation. 

It contains a history of the automobile, reasons 
why drivers are safe or unsafe, how to handle a 
car, safety devices, causes of accidents, traffic 
regulations, glossary, bibliographies, etc., and a 
good index. 

The senior author, Dr. Fitzgerald is a dean 
and professor of education at Loyola University, 
Chicago. The other authors are technical or 
safety high-school instructors. 

A Full-Grown Nation 

By Edna McGuire. Cloth, 464 pp., illustrated. 
$1.28. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

As Miss McGuire watched the pageant “The 
Wings of a Century” at the late Chicago World’s 
Fair, she received the inspiration to write a book 
which would visualize and interpret for all our 
youth the scenes being shown. With the aid of 
the artist George M. Richards, she has succeeded. 

The 24 illustrations (including eight colored 
plates) carry the story of our country from the 
making of the Constitution in 1787 to the 
present. The text in large type presents the 
story realistically and entertainingly. For ex- 
ample, the reader is told the age of several 
prominent members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention — facts that will surprise some teachers. 
The whiskey incident in Pennsylvania is ex- 
plained with its significance as a part of the 
story of how Alexander Hamilton found ways 
of raising money. The Oregon Trail is made 
almost as vivid as in a movie. 

The story is arranged in eight units, each fol- 
lowed by new-type tests and activities and a 
bibliography. 

Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice 

Edited by M. J. Herzberg. Cloth, 300 pp. 72 
cents. Henry Holt & Company, New York. 

This edition of the Merchant of Venice is in- 
tended to provide a literary study of the play 
and at the same time to promote “racial and 
religious friendship.” The introductory material 
includes a long discussion of the problem of 
prejudice and racial and religious friendship. Un- 
fortunately the editor fails to make his case 
through overstatement. 

Picture Scripts 
A new series of 


social-science and_ science 
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readers under the general title of Picture Scripts 
is being issued by E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Recent booklets are: On the Road by Mar- 
jory T. Hardwick describing automobile trans- 
portation; The World is Round by Rose Wyler, 
a primer on the earth; Two Little Navajoes Dip 
Their Sheep by Eva L. Butter, telling of the life 
of an Indian tribe; The Wooden Beat by Edna 
Potter, a story of Switzerland; Keo the Otter by 
Virgie Bernhardt, a nature book. The booklets 
are profusely illustrated and quite within the in- 
terests and abilities of seven-year-olds. 
Mathematics in Life 7 

By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark. 
Cloth, 432 pp. $1.40. The World Book Co., 
Yonkers, New York. 

This text is planned for general mathematics 
classes in high schools to enable slow students to 
profit from mathematical knowledge and compu- 
tational skill in ordinary life. 

Children Come and Sing 

By Clara Lyden. Paper, 24 pp. E. M. Hale & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A beautifully illustrated singing reader for 
kindergartens. 

A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3,876 Words 

By Arthur I. Gates. Cloth, 166 pp. $2.10. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

This study of 3,876 words shows (a) the spell- 
ing difficulties or hard spots of each of the 
words, (b) the most common misspellings, (c) 
the average grade placement, and (d) the com- 
prehension grade ratings of the words. The list 
provides a significant set of facts for curriculum 
construction and for diagnosing difficulties in 
spelling and word understanding. 

Approximate Computation 

By Aaron Bakst, Ph.D. Cloth, 287 pp. $1.75. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

This “vigorous treatment” of the methods of 
computation with approximate numbers, is based 
upon the theory of probability and is addressed 
to teachers. It is the twelfth yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and Invento- 

ries: Grades 7 to 14 

By Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. 
Six tests and two inventories. Comprises manual, 
directions for administering the test, two inven- 
tories, directions for scoring, key, student chart, 
and class record. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N.Y: 

The tests include educational, health, recrea- 
tion, social-civic information, vocational, judg- 
ment and student-plan tests. 

The Progress Arithmetics 

Book C. Paper, 201 pp. 48 cents. 

Book D. Paper, 202 pp. 48 cents. 

By Philip A. Boywer, W. Walker Cheyney, 
and Holman White. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

These combination text- and workbooks con- 
tain materials for the fifth and sixth grades 
respectively. 

Modern-School Arithmetic 

New Edition. Sixth Grade. By John R. Clark, 
Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton. Cloth, 225 
pp. 72 cents. The World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

A revised edition to meet the new allocation 
of fractions to the sixth grade. 

Preview of Mathematical Analysis 

By Aaron Freilich, Henry H. Shanholt, and 
Joseph P. McCormack. Paper, 137 pp. 60 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This short text is addressed to high-school 
seniors who are preparing to fulfill Gamma re- 
quirements for college entrance. The work is 
limited to advanced algebra and calculus. 
Negroes Do Think 

By Rev. John T. Gillard, $.S.J., Ph.D. Paper, 
40 pp. 5 cents. The Josephite Press, 1130 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

A clean exposé of the tactics of Communism. 





The Fabric of the School 


The New La Salle Academy 


In 1848 several Brothers of the Christian 
Schools came from France to New York City 
and began to teach in parish schools. The fine 
new building at 50 East Second Street now 
stands upon the site where the Brothers 
opened their high school eighty-eight years 
ago. 

The new building designed in modern style 


FIRST 
FLOR 


by James W. O’Connor and James F. Delany, 
associated architects, was dedicated May 16, 
1937, by His Eminence Cardinal Hayes who is 
an alumnus of the school. Among his assistants 
at the ceremony were two other alumni, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Lavelle and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Crowley. 

The exterior of the building, 100 by 110 
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feet, is of brick trimmed with limestone. (on. 
struction is of concrete and steel. Classroom 
floors are of asphalt tile over cement, the au- 
ditorium-gymnasium floor is of maple. A {wo- 
pipe vacuum vapor steam heating system js 
used. The building, which will accommodate 
900 pupils, cost about $300,000 exclusi\> of 
equipment. 

Some outstanding features of the buiiding 
are: playground equipment on the roof, in- 
cluding a section for ice skating in the winter: 
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The New La Salle Academy, New York City.— J. W. O’Connor and J. F. Delany, Architects 
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The New La Salle Academy, 50 E. Second St., New York City 


a very complete public-address system con- 
necting the principal’s office, auditorium, the 19 
classrooms, and the three laboratories; a 
library with a capacity of 10,000 volumes; 
three beautiful reception rooms; spacious 
faculty quarters to accommodate 27 Brothers; 
stairways that will never be overcrowded. 

Brother Amedy, F.S.C., is principal of the 
new school. 


HOW TEACHERS MAY CHECK DISEASE 
Signs of Illness to Be Noted 

Hints to parents and teachers on the discovery 
of symptoms of communicable diseases among 
children of school age are given in a report by 
Dr. James ‘Frederick Rogers, consultant in 
hygiene for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. If teachers are acquainted with these symp- 
toms they can prevent development and spread 
of the d'sease, he points out. 

“Besides the general signs of listlessness, weak- 
hess, drowsiness, a flushed face or undue pallor 
ina child, there may be complaint of headache, 
the sizns of a cold in the head, sneezing, red and 
Watering eyes,” he says. “Or there may be cough- 
Ing, vomiting or complaint of sore throat, an 
eruption on the face, neck or arms.” 

Dr. Rogers reports the following as specific 


symptoms of the common diseases which develop 
during school life. 


Measles: Cold in the head, with sneezing, running 
nose, red and watering eyes, cough, fever. The eruption 
does not appear until the third day. 

Scarlet Fever: Vomiting, sore throat, fever; a fine 
scarlet rash appears within 24 hours on the neck, chest, 
arms and, to some extent, on the face. 

Diphtheria: General signs of illness. There may be 
vomiting or a chill, or only prostration. The throat may 
be red, and a patch of gray membrane present. Soreness 
may be complained of. Fever is present, although it is 
usually not high. A watery nasal discharge which irritates 
the upper lip should in time of epidemic make one sus- 
picious of nasal diphtheria. 

Tonsilitis: There is sore throat; there may be a chill 
or chilly sensations, and usually high fever. There is much 
prostration. The throat is very much inflamed. Yellowish 
spots may be present on the tonsils. 

Smallpox: Chill, fever, backache, nausea and vomuit- 
ing are usually present. The eruption appears on the 
second or third day. The symptoms may be very mild 
and the disease difficult to distinguish from chickenpox. 

Chickenpox: An eruption of discrete, red, raised spots 
appears usually first on the ferehead. There may be fever, 
but other symptoms are slight. 

Mumps: There is swelling of the parotid gland, in 
front and below the ear or a gland below the jaw on one 
or both sides; there is pain in this region, especially on 
swallowing, and generally signs of illness. 

German Measles: The symptoms are similar to those 
of measles, but are mild. In about 50 per cent of cases 
thore is no fever, and the first sign of the disease is the 


eruption which appears first on the face, and consists of 
discrete spots of a deep pink color. 

“Where a physician is employed by the school, 
the teacher should see that he examines every 
pupil who, in her judgment, shows signs of 
serious general or local disease or defect.” Dr. 
Rogers adds: “In schools which employ no physi- 
cian, the teacher should ask the parents to have 
the child examined by a physician and should 
encourage them to follow his advice.” 


EDUCATING FOR BUSINESS IN AN 
UNSTABLE ERA 

We do not find fault with the skill equipment 
being offered to bookkeeping, typing, and stenog- 
raphy students. We do find fault with the policy 
of equipping young people for one field only. No 
business student is equipped to go out into the 
unstable economic world of today if he has only 
one job to rely upon. Exigency requires that he 
be so equipped that he will fit into two or pos- 
sibly three classes of jobs. Then he will not con- 
sider himself a failure if he does not succeed in 
the one chosen field. The business student should 
acquire an all-round training in various fields so 
that he will not only profit from their fundamen- 
tal interrelationship culturally, but be truly 
equipped to adapt himself to the needs of the 
economic system at his graduation— Edward 
Reich, New York City. 
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The New La Salle Academy, New York City 


Parochial Schools in American Dioceses 


While every Diocese in the United States maintains parochial schools 
and only one small western diocese is without a high school, the 
number and distribution of schools differ greatly in various sections. 
The data below are taken from various official sources and from com- 
pilations made in the office of THE CaTHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


Distribution of Catholic Parochial Schools 
Parishes with Percentage of 
Resident Elementary Parishes High 

Diocese Pastors Schools with Schools Schools 
Chicago 361 , 81 
Philadelphia 310 54 
New York 266 ; 83 
Pittsburgh 232 ; 52 
Boston 149 74 
Brooklyn 211 43 
St. Louis 214 50 
Milwaukee 188 24 
Detroit 175 67 
Cleveland 193 23 
Hartford 106 17 
Newark 166 39 
Buffalo 3 180 19 
St. Paul 34 
Cincinnati 33 
Springfield 96 30 
Scranton 78 27 
Dubuque 53 
Green Bay 15 
Albany 
RD og anh enw oka s oe 
Baltimore 
San Francisco 
Trenton 
Fort Wayne 
La Crosse 
Peoria 
Indianapolis 
New Orleans 
Portland 
Omaha 
Grand Rapids 
Rochester 
Springfield 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Syracuse 
Sioux City 
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34.7 
29.9 
55.6 
27.2 
44.1 
42.7 
98.1 
45.3 


St. Cloud 
Sioux Falls 
Providence 
Ogdensburg 
Altoona 
Erie 
Louisville 
Denver 

San Antonio 
Belleville 
Leavenworth 
Fargo 

Fall River 
Lincoln 
Wichita 
Davenport 
Seattle 
Kansas City 
Portland 
Manchester 
Rockford 
Winona 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
Galveston 
Harrisburg 
Rapids City 
Marquette 
Wheeling 
Lafayette 
Duluth 
Bismarck 
Mobile 
Burlington 
Covington 
Concordia 
Superior 
Sante Fe 
Des Moines 
Dallas 

St. Augustine 
Richmond 
Monterey-Fresno 
Little Rock 
St. Joseph 
Corpus Christi 
Raleigh 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
Grand Island 
Helena 
Natchez 
Tucson 
Crookston 
Great Falls 
Boise 
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Spokane 

Lansing 

Alexandria 

Wilmington 

Savannah-Atlanta 

Amarillo 

Charleston 

Nashville 

Cheyenne 

Baker City 

Salt Lake 

Reno 6.3 
The variations are interesting and indicate the vast difference be- 

tween dioceses which are predominantly rural or urban, thickly or 

sparsely populated, wealthy or relatively poor. 


GUIDING ADOLESCENTS 


Once parents understand their children they will know how to direct 
them. It is a sad mistake for parents to suppress every effort to self- 
assertion, rather should this tendency be directed into proper channels. 
When parents repress their adolescent children too much one of two 
things will likely happen: either they will become resentful and rebel- 
lious and break loose all safe moorings or they never grow up to be 
self-reliant. There is a happy medium in all these things. Parents must 
still train their adolescents in self-denial and mortification (there is 
never an end to this in the life of a Christian) they must curb and 
direct overenthusiasm — but all with a view of making them able to 
stand on their own feet. Parents who*never nermit their children to 
use their own initiative are building a structvre that depend: on 4 
prop for its support. As soon as this prop is removed the structure 
falls. It is sad to see such people lead futile, lonely, and bitter lives 
when the parents on whom they have been trained to lean are taken 
away by death. — Rev. Stephen J. Mauer. 
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